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Ir is some considerable time since the Journal contained an 
editorial. Considerations of space and the existence of more 
valuable “‘ copy ” have usually relieved the editor of the task of 
composing introductory matter. We feel, however, that so 
important an incident in the career of the Institute as the acquisi- 
tion of its new premises in St. James’s Square is one on which we 
cannot properly maintain our customary silence. 

As the General Meeting held on October 9th, at which Colonel 
Leonard’s generous gift was accepted, was very well attended, 
and a circular on the subject has been issued to all our members, 
it may be assumed that all are familiar with the general facts 
of the case, but it is possible that a certain amount of additional 
information as to the generous donor and the house itself may not 
prove unwelcome. 

Colonel and Mrs. Leonard are both Canadians, natives of 
Ontario. For many years Colonel Leonard was employed on the 
surveys and construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
he has also acted as engineer for various mining companies and 
in charge of several hydro-electric plants in Canada. Since 1906 
he has been President of the Coniagas Mines, Ltd., of Cobalt, 
while his knowledge of railway construction led to his appointment 
by the Canadian Government as Chairman of the National 
Transcontinental Railway Commission during the completion 
of the railway from Monkton, New Brunswick, to Winnipeg from 
1911 to 1914. 

Colonel Leonard was educated at the Royal Military College 
of Canada, graduating in 1883. During the North-West Rebellion 


of 1885 he saw service, and later was for many years an officer of 
No, 6.—voL. wu. H 
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the Canadian Militia. As the Colonel commanding the Corps 
of Guides he was employed on special service during the War, 
and took an active part in the training of troops. 

Some historical facts relating to the house itself may perhaps 
be of interest to our members. When Lord St. Albans, shortly 
after the Restoration, inaugurated the migration of fashionable 
London to the West End by founding the square in the hitherto 
unoccupied fields north of Pall Mall, he reserved the site of Number 
Ten, together with those of the two adjacent houses, for his own 
residence. It is said that the former extent of the frontage may 
still be traced by the uniform character of the railings. On the 
retirement: of the original owner in 1684 it passed into the posses- 
sion of the first Duke of Ormonde, who was succeeded here by his 
grandson in the critical period following the invitation to William 
of Orange. In 1689, Ormonde House was the scene of the cele- 
brated meeting of Irish proprietors, which recommended William 
to endeavour to make terms with Tyrconnell in Ireland. 

After Ormonde’s flight from impending impeachment in 1715, 
the house was forfeited to the Crown, and in 1718 it was tem- 
porarily used as the Spanish Embassy. In the following year it 
was put up for sale by the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates, 
and became the property of the Duke of Chandos, who, however, 
fell into financial difficulties in 1735, after which the original house 
was pulled down and the three at present occupying the site came 
into existence. Number Ten was first occupied by Sir William 
Heathcote, but in 1754 was the residence of Sir George Lee, a 
lawyer and politician of some eminence, and the friend and adherent 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

It was after the death of Lee in 1758 that the house became the 
residence of Chatham, who occupied it till 1762. From 1820 to 
1829, Number Ten is said by Mr. Dasent, in his History of St. 
James’s Square, to have been the residence of the celebrated Lady 
Blessington, though the Dictionary of National Biography credits 
Number Eleven with this distinction. As our members already 
know, the great Lord Derby lived here for about seventeen years, 
from 1837, and Gladstone occupied it for a short time in 1890. 

In the atmosphere created by such distinguished occupants 
the Institute should have every chance of a future career of 
extended utility. This at least may be urged against any sug- 
gestion which may be made that we are losing the scholastic 
atmosphere of Bloomsbury. But the real answer to any such 
objection is contained in the tag “ ceelum non animum mutant,” 
or, in the lighter language of Gilbert : 
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“ Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials.” 


a remark equally applicable to a comparison between St. James’s 
Square and Malet Street. The atmosphere of this locality at 
any rate commended itself to the sturdy common-sense of Dr. 
Johnson, who was responsible for the lines : 


“And if at any time we pant for air, 
Give me the breezes of St. James’s Square.” 


The position is more central, the accommodation more commodious 
and there is no real reason to believe that a change of residence 
need be accompanied by any change of heart and purpose. 

Though the Committee have satisfied themselves that the 
acceptance of Colonel and Mrs. Leonard’s gift will not involve 
the Institute in liabilities in excess of its resources, it is felt 
that every endeavour must be made to utilise to the full our 
enlarged opportunities. The time seems, therefore, ripe for an 
endeavour to achieve the endowment contemplated by the 
originators of the Institute. Our members will have received, 
before this, a circular dealing with this matter. Colonel Leonard’s 
gift, in addition to the house, of £8000, and the promise of 
£10,000 from Mr. Cecil Power, announced by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on November 9th, have given the project a magnificent 
start, and, having regard to the pressing need at the present time 
for such work as the Institute is constituted and qualified to 
perform, we may hope that many others, in proportion to their 
means, may feel inspired to emulate the generous example which 
has been set them. 

In the roll of our members there are, perhaps, but few who 
can afford to subscribe a substantial sum—for in elections to 
the Institute contributions of knowledge rather than cash are 
the leading consideration—but the utility of the British Institute 
of International Affairs, as Colonel Leonard has realised, is not 
and should not be restricted to the comparatively narrow circle 
of its members, and when we have provided, from our own 
resources, enough to show our faith in the body to which we 
belong, there is every reason why a satisfactory response to 
our appeal should come from other sources scattered over the 
whole of the British Commonwealth, the body which, no less 
than ourselves, Colonel and Mrs, Leonard’s gift is designed to 
benefit, 





RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETING OF 
THE INSTITUTE HELD AT CHATHAM HOUSE ON 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9TH, 1923. 


On Friday, November 9th, 1923, at 3 p.m. a meeting of the 
Institute was held at No. 10, St. James’s Square, 8.W.1, when 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was graciously pleased to accept, 
on behalf of the Empire, the gift by Colonel and Mrs. R. W. 
Leonard of Chatham House for the headquarters of the British 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon was in the Chair, and among those 
present were Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, the Marquess Curzon 
of Kedleston, the Duke of Devonshire, the Prime Ministers of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Newfoundland, the 
Maharajah of Alwar, Lord Peel, the High Commissioners for 
Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland and 
Treland. 

A verbatim report of the speeches follows :— 


Tue Viscount GREY oF Fattopon: Your Royal High- 
ness, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—It is now, I think, 
rather over three years since I had the privilege of being 
present at the inauguration of the Institute of International 
Affairs. We had a very quiet beginning; Mr. Arthur Balfour— 
now Lord Balfour—came, Mr. Clynes and Lord Robert Cecil, 
and the Institute was inaugurated with considerable hopes. 
Those hopes in these three years have been amply fulfilled, 
and the good work it might do and the fulfilment of those 
hopes has brought with it the further result that there has 
opened out before the Institute a sphere of wide and great 
usefulness. I would like it to be borne in mind that the idea 
of the Institute did not spring, as a sort of fancy scheme, out of 
nothing at all; it sprang out of a piece of concrete experi- 
ence. At the Peace Conference there found themselves gathered 
together from all parts of the British Commonwealth numbers 
of persons called together as experts with knowledge of this and 
that branch of international affairs and lodged under one roof 
in the Hétel Majestic in Paris. I suppose never before were 
so many people, all with some knowledge of international affairs, 
drawn together for the first time. They became aware, amongst 
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other things, of two points specially. First of all, that Govern- 
ments are limited by public opinion, and however great the 
occasion, however wise the men who are called upon as pleni- 
potentiaries on a great occasion, the amount of good they can 
do is limited by the amount of public opinion which they have 
behind them. If the public opinion of their country is narrow, 
if it is ignorant, they cannot do great and good work. One 
other thing they found: that being met together, all bringing 
some information and knowledge of the subject, all exchanging 
that information, all imparting knowledge to each other by 
discussion of their various views and ideas, they all mutually 
helped each other, so that they gained greater knowledge and 
greater grasp of international affairs than would have been 
possible without that association together. Out of that body of 
concrete experience came the idea of having something of the 
kind in London, in the centre of the British Empire, wherewith 
the same sort of process of acquiring knowledge, focussing it, 
distributing it, discussing it, might be carried on. 

The first point I would make is that the Institute came as 
the result of a piece of personal experience, showing that there 
was a real need for something and that that something could 
actually be done. After all, the same sort of thing as the Insti- 
tute is doing for international affairs has been done for other 
subjects. Science, for instance : the Royal Society does the work 
which we all know. So with arts: for art, the Royal Academy ; 
for law, statistics, economics, there are appropriate bodies, and for 
geography, as you know, the Royal Geographical Society. The 
Royal Geographical Society, to take it as an illustration, collects 
information about geography, co-ordinates it, makes it available 
for its members, circulates it, distributes it; it is a centre into 
which knowledge can be gathered and from which knowledge 
can be distributed. But, of course, it is much easier to do that 
for geography than it is for human affairs. The earth’s crust is 
not always as stable as we could wish, though in this country 
happily it is stable; but it is stable indeed compared to the 
course of human affairs and things which are under human 
control. Therefore, when the Institute approached the question 
of international affairs they knew very well that they were under- 
taking a delicate task, much more difficult than establishing an 
Institute for the other subjects which I have named, and they 
have proceeded, I think rightly, cautiously and quietly, feeling 
their way, but always doing a very useful thing and getting 
their members first of all to acquire knowledge, then . form 
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their own prima facie opinions, and then to get those opinions 
tested and improved by constantly discussing and comparing 
them with the opinions held by others with knowledge on the 
same subject. Now, that may sound a very simple and obvious 
method and a very ordinary piece of work. But just think for 
a minute. Though that is the right method of proceeding if a 
man wishes to educate himself in any political subject, it is not 
the method which is always adopted. In international affairs, 
as in other public matters, it is a very common method first to 
form an opinion and then to select from the facts the things 
which suit that opinion, and—if those facts do not suit it— 
either to ignore them altogether or to distort them till they fit 
it; and then, having done that, to use the opinion so fortified 
by careful selection of facts, not for the purpose of discussion, 
but as a sort of bludgeon with which to beat people who hold 
different opinions. Now, the method pursued by the Institute 
of International Affairs is exactly the opposite of that. It is the 
real method of education, it is the method by which people who 
belong to it, people who use it, can acquire really reliable know- 
ledge collected solely from the point of view of getting to know 
the truth, can form their opinions on that knowledge, and can 
meet and discuss and improve their own opinions by discussion 
and comparison with the opinions of others. I think really it 
is essential that in the centre of this British Commonwealth there 
should be an institution of this kind. It is quite true that some 
of the Dominions make their own separate arrangements on 
matters which specially concern themselves in foreign politics. 
When I was in office, for instance, the Dominion of Canada sent 
their own Minister to the British Embassy at Tokyo and negotiated 
an agreement with Japan in connection with Canada n the 
subject of emigration. In cases like that the Dominions make 
their own arrangements, for things which specially concern 
themselves. I only mention this to show that I do not over- 
look them, because they do not modify the great truth that 
affects the Empire on matters of general importance in foreign 
policy. There can be only one policy, and that policy has got 
to be arrived at by consultation with the equal Governments of 
the self-governing Dominions. The British Commonwealth has 
to meet as a consultation of equal self-governing parties, and it 
must arrive at its agreement on great matters of foreign policy 
by that consultation. In order that that may function effectively, 
it is necessary that there should be throughout the British 
Commonwealth an educated opinion on international affairs, 
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an educated public opinion. Now, this Institute will form the 
centre to which people can belong, whether resident here or 
whether overseas, to which they can come and get the very best 
information and opportunities of educating themselves and, in 
turn, educating their own public opinion on subjects of inter- 
national importance. It is really essential that in this great, 
very diverse British Commonwealth there should be some centre 
like that, which can form a unified public opinion on matters of 
international importance. That is why there is a special feature 
about our proceedings to-day. Our Canadian friends, Colonel and 
Mrs. Leonard, are making the present of this freehold to the British 
Commonwealth to be administered as a school of foreign politics 
by the British Institute of International Affairs. It will have 
its origin in the spontaneous, generous initiative of Colonel and 
Mrs. Leonard, who are Canadians; it will be given to the British 
Commonwealth as a whole to be administered by the British 
Institute of International Affairs for this particular purpose. 
I might add to that, that the Imperial—what I might call the 
British Commonwealth aspect of it—is still further emphasised 
by the fact that the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions and the President of the Irish Free State have agreed 
to become Honorary Presidents. At the head of it, it is right 
and proper, and indeed essential, that there should be someone 
who is entirely above suspicion of political controversy, and 
who is regarded throughout the British Commonwealth as be- 
longing, not specially to any one part of it, but belonging equally 
to all parts of it. For that reason, Your Royal Highness, it gives 
us great pleasure to know that you have graciously accepted the 
office of Visitor. The title of Visitor is simple, and homely, and 
familiar, but it is an ancient tradition connected with collegiate 
life, of very great dignity, and it has been adopted in British 
Colleges and Universities throughout the British Empire. It is 
a fitting thing that, at the head of an Institute such as this, 
there should be someone who occupies the great position which 
Your Royal Highness occupies in the British Commonwealth. 
I express our great appreciation that you have graciously accepted 
that position. May I ask you to accept this magnificent gift, 
to accept it on behalf of the British Commonwealth, at the hands 
of Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, and in doing so may I say that the 
Institute of International Affairs is not only grateful but feels it a 
pride to be entrusted with the charge of ery ree so generous 
and so valuable a trust. 

His Royat HicHNEss THE PRINCE oF Watzs: Lord Grey, 
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my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—The gift which it is my 
privilege to acknowledge to-day is, I feel, a unique one. In no 
other instance which I can recall has any property like this been 
given and dedicated in specific terms by a donor to the British 
Empire as a whole. A building more fitted for the purpose to 
which it is dedicated would be difficult to conceive. The British 
Empire is too old and too great for any single ruler or statesman 
to be named as its founder. But amongst those who helped to 
build it up Lord Chatham holds a prominent, and in some ways 
a unique, position. He was also, let us recollect, a champion of 
the principle of freedom for which it stands. The gift of this 
house in which Lord Chatham lived, at the hands of Colonel and 
Mrs. Leonard, both Canadians born, is singularly fitting, for to 
him we owe it that the British flag waves over Canada to-day. 

No less fitting to the work of an Institute like this are the 
associations connected with his successors in this house—two 
great scholar statesmen and Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria’s 
reign—Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, the memory of whose 
names still resounds not only through the Empire but the whole 
world. Their home will now be preserved for ever as a place for 
the study of those problems upon which the welfare of nations so 
much depends. 

The body to whom the building will be committed for this 
purpose has drawn its members from all parts of the British 
Commonwealth, who, for the last three years, have been doing 
their work in a quiet and inconspicuous manner. It was said 
more than two thousand years ago that “ A city consists not of 
walls but of men.” And so it is with a great institution. We 
must not forget that the dedication of these walls by Colonel 
Leonard and his wife as a school for the study of international 
relations has been made possible because there was already in 
existence a body of qualified students organised and equipped 
for its use. Their capacity for the work has already been proved, 
and beneath this roof and in touch with this centre wherever 
in the world they may be they will find an ample scope for their 
activities. Our joint task here will be to create a library where 
the student can lay his hand on every book, treaty, and published 
document relating to the study of foreign affairs. Besides this, 
the results of their studies must be made accessible in printed 
form to everyone who has use for them in all parts of the Empire. 
The donors have recognised that, in order to establish an Imperial 
School of Foreign Affairs on an adequate basis, an ample endow- 
ment will have to be raised. To that end, they have given the 
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Trustees not only the freehold of this building, but a cheque for 
£8000 in addition as the nucleus of an endowment fund. They 
look with confidence to the rest of the Empire to complete the 
work, and they will not, I trust, look in vain. I am happy to be 
able to announce that an Englishman, Mr. Cecil Power, has lost 
no time in following their lead with a promise to contribute £10,000 
for the erection of a hall behind this house large enough for the 
meetings of the Institute, which have grown rapidly in the last 
year, and which will, I have no doubt, show a tendency to grow 
far more rapidly on the present site. 

Apart from its historic associations, it would be difficult for 
Colonel and Mrs. Leonard to have selected a house more perfectly 
situated for the purpose. A vast amount of information on 
foreign affairs is, of course, contained in books and published 
documents. But a vast amount of information, and that of the 
highest importance, exists only in the heads of recent observers. 
To a great extent the latest information upon which great world 
issues depend can be obtained only by word of mouth. One of 
the most vital functions which an Institute like this can fulfil 
is to establish a place where men with first-hand knowledge of 
other lands can meet to exchange the information which either 
has not been, or cannot be, written down. 

Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, I am charged by each of His 
Majesty’s Governments who are represented here to accept this 
house on their behalf. I have, as you know, but lately returned 
home from Canada, and it gives me peculiar pleasure to accept 
at Canadian hands your generous gift to the whole Empire for a 
great Imperial purpose. On behalf of the British Commonwealth, 
and as Visitor of the Institute to which you have entrusted this 
building, I thank you most sincerely. 

CoLtoneEL R. W. Lzonarp: Your Royal Highness, my 
Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—Mrs. Leonard desires to join me 
in expressing our sincere appreciation of the kindly expressions 
you have used in thanking us for our modest part in establishing 
the British Institute of International Affairs and for the hearty 
welcome you have given to our gift of Chatham House to the 
Empire as a centre for its work. 

To us the British Empire is the greatest of human achieve- 
ments. To serve it rightly is to serve mankind. But to serve 
it rightly, the nations of which it is made up must learn to under- 
stand not only their relations to each other but also their relations 
with foreign countries as well. And it is just this which men and 
women from all parts of the Empire have undertaken to do since 
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the first foundation of this Institute in Paris three years ago. 
They have set themselves a task of supreme importance. My 
wife and I are impressed with the value of the work they have 
done and are glad to have had this chance of providing the Insti- 
tute with a suitable home where it can be carried on to better 
advantage. 

To make the results of this work available to the public an 
endowment will be needed, large perhaps in amount, but trivial 
when compared with the practical importance of the issues at 
stake. I have no doubt that whatever is needed for so great 
a purpose will be forthcoming from the Empire at large. 

After spending some months here, including an extended 
visit to the Continent, I want to say quite simply that, in my 
opinion, the people of this country are carrying a load heavier 
than any other which fought on the same side. For this reason, 
if for no other, my wife and I are glad to make some contribution 
to the study of problems yital to us all, and I have no doubt that 
others similarly situated will be glad to do the same. 

I am sure that His Royal Highness is right in thinking that 
the value of this house as a place for the study of international 
affairs is greatly enhanced by its historical associations. As 
Canadians, we can never forget what we owe to Chatham, so we 
are glad to have done something to have preserved for future 
generations the house in which he lived, and we hope that in future 
it will always bear his name as “ Chatham House.” 

I can assure Your Royal Highness that we are proud to have 
rendered some service to so great a cause. We heartily wish it 
all success, and again thank you for your gracious words. 

THe Marquess Curzon or KeEpieston: Your Royal 
Highness, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have been asked 
to propose a vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales for the great honour he has done us in accepting 
the Visitorship of this Institution and for his attendance and 
speech here this afternoon. That will be the most agreeable 
part of my task, and I will come to it in a moment, but I think 
I have also been asked to come here in order to show the interest 
in, and the sympathy with, this Institution that is felt by the 
Foreign Office and by all its members. You might indeed have 
inferred that from the presence of Lord Grey of Fallodon and the 
remarks that fell from him. He further mentioned that, at an 
early date, Lord Balfour, then Secretary of State, attended one 
of your meetings. I am sure that exactly the same interest is 
felt and would, if they had the chance, be expressed by Lord 
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Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne, who are the only two other 
living Secretaries of State; and you may take it, in so far as it 
is of any value to you, that the blessing of the Foreign Office and 
all connected with it rests upon your work. 

I have been listening to the accounts that have been given of 
the genesis and objects of this Institution by Lord Grey and by 
the Prince of Wales, and, if you will boil down what they have 
said to a single sentence, it comes to this, that this Institution 
has been constituted and is to exist in order to enable people as 
far as possible in the realm of foreign affairs to arrive at the truth. 
Now, the truth, especially in that domain, is very difficult to find. 
I spend a good deal of my life in searching for it. I think it was 
some poet who said that the truth lies at the bottom of a well, 
and undoubtedly it needs a very long rope, a very strong bucket, 
and very sturdy hands in order to drag it to the surface. I see 
below me here a number of gentlemen, Premiers of our great 
Dominions, with whom I have had the honour of sitting in associ- 
ation during the last month, or rather standing in association, 
around the sides of that well. Every day we have been letting 
down the bucket into the water, and I hope our confidence is 
shared by others that we have succeeded in bringing up a certain 
amount of truth to the surface. 

The Prince of Wales alluded to the different classes of infor- 
mation that are at present available about foreign affairs. There 
is first the Press. No one is more conscious than myself of the 
great advance that has been made in recent years in the standards 
of authority and information of those who write in the Press on 
foreign affairs. So profoundly convinced am I of that, that if I 
want to know what is going on I look at the morning newspapers 
instead of waiting for my telegrams and despatches at the Foreign 
Office a little later. But the Press, after all, is not absolutely 
impeccable. And the Press sometimes takes sides. Sometimes 
it gets into the hands of people who use it for purposes that are 
not equally acceptable to all. And therefore, often very well 
informed as it is, it requires a certain amount of discount to be 
applied to its labours and its results. 

The Prince of Wales alluded to the second class of information 
available to students, and that is books, memoirs, biographies 
and autobiographies. Of course, autobiographies must be 
regarded with extreme suspicion. They are the most fallible of all 
human documents, and no doubt the first law of students of 
history is to burn all autobiographies and proceed to construct 
the biographies themselves. ' 
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Then there is the third class, of published papers, documents 
and so on, and I understand from what has been said that it is 
to guide you through that labyrinth that this Institution has to a 
large extent been formed. 

Lastly, there is the class of information—almost undiscover- 
able—of the real truth. Now, I say undiscoverable because in 
the sphere of foreign affairs we keep that under padlock for the 
best part of twenty or thirty years; wisely so, not because our 
actions may be regarded with any suspicion, but because so many 
interests and persons are involved. That source of information 
this Institution will not be at liberty to tap. In the Foreign 
Office we will take very good care of that. But all the other 
sources of information will be at your disposal, and through them, 
guided by the mentors who will be here, you will, I hope, succeed 
in threading your way. 

Lord Grey made one remark which I thought was profoundly 
true, and which indicated one of the main reasons why the Foreign 
Office regard this work with so much sympathy. I have said that 
it is an attempt to arrive at the truth. He said that it is an 
attempt to create public opinion. You could not have a truer 
remark, because, believe me, it is not only on the formation but 
on the support of a healthy public opinion that the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of any country, if it is to be successful, must depend. 

There is, I know, in the world a sort of suspicion of diplomacy ; 
people think that diplomats are rather crafty persons and that 
diplomacy moves in the atmosphere of intrigue; and the same is 
popularly believed of statesmen—even of Cabinet Ministers; 
possibly even of Dominion Premiers. You remember the passage 
in which Pope addresses Addison, who was a Secretary of State 
and a very respectable person. He began a stanza to him with 
these words: “Statesman, yet friend of truth...” That is 
a most horrible imputation! It suggested that there was a 
contrast and a contradiction between the two. 

Well, I believe the more this Institution pursues its labours 
the more it will succeed in seeing that, at any rate so far as our 
own country is concerned—let us look after ourselves—there is 
no such divorce, and that the proceedings of the British Govern- 
ment, not now particularly, but at any time within the memory 
of any of us in this room, will stand the test of examination, and 
that those who have been responsible for your policy, whether it be 
Lord Grey or anybody else standing in his place, have pursued 


a policy of integrity, straightforwardness, and regard for the 
honour of their country. 
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So much have I gathered from the speeches of those who have 
preceded me. But may I add one word: I hope you will not 
believe, and indeed it would be inconsistent with the conception 
of your task which the Foreign Office through my lips has 
expressed to you that anyone should believe for a moment that 
we want this Institution to become a sort of adjunct or bureau 
of the Foreign Office. That would be perfectly fatal. You must 
retain, and no doubt you will retain, your perfect autonomy and 
independence. Secondly, do not let anybody get into his head 
the idea that you are going to divulge political secrets. The real 
secrets of public affairs are only divulged by ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
with an occasional indiscreet General or Colonel thrown in. 
You must eschew all that. You must not think for a moment 
that it is your duty to explore secrets or to divulge secrets. I 
hope you will bear that in mind. And lastly, it would be a great 
mistake if this Institution allowed itself to become in any sense 
the propagandist of any particular cause. You must not be 
the advocates of one policy as against another. You ought 
always only to pursue, to explore, to ascertain, and to make public 
the truth. I hope that that is not an unfair conception of the 
task that you have set before yourselves. 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, it only remains for me to 
propose a vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. I confess I am perfectly astonished at his versatility. 
Look at the number of aspects in which he appears from day to 
day. One day he is a soldier, another day he is a sportsman, a 
third day, at a considerable distance, he is a successful farmer. 
Then he constantly appears as a statesman and a diplomatist. 
He really, if I may say so in his presence, is—— 


‘¢ A man so various that he seems to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome.” 


I will not complete the quotation, it is a little dangerous, and His 
Royal Highness might not like it. But I hope among his various 
attributes and among the many spheres of work he undertakes, 
if at any time he has to make a pronouncement about foreign 
affairs he will remember that he is the Visitor of this Institution. 
I do not at all accept Lord Grey’s definition of a Visitor as a kind 
of ornamental headpiece. A Visitor is a man who visits, and I 
hope that it will be incumbent upon His Royal Highness, when 
he is called upon to seek or give information upon foreign affairs, 
to remember that he is a Visitor of this Institution and to _ it. 
H 
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With these remarks I will ask you to give a vote of thanks to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

His Royat Hiennezss in reply said: My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I thank you very much for this vote of thanks. I 
can assure you that I do not require any thanks. I am only too 
pleased to be associated with this Institution, and I wish it every 
possible success. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


The following is an extract from the Prime Minister’s speech 
at the Guildhall on the same evening: My Lord Mayor, your 
Excellencies, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—In opening the 
Imperial Conference I said that the present troubles of this world 
were largely owing to the fact that we had learned to control 
the forces of Nature but had not learned to acquire control of 
ourselves. If I am right in this diagnosis, more pains must be 
taken in the future to apply the methods of science to human 
problems, and I cannot but welcome the step taken this after- 
noon in that direction under the auspices of the Prince of Wales 
at a gathering where His Royal Highness was supported by 
Ministers from all the Dominions and by my colleagues, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies and India. Two generous and far-seeing 
Canadians had presented to the British Empire the house where 
three of my predecessors—Chatham, Derby and Gladstone— 
had lived, and it will now become the home of a great Imperial 
school, where all the nations of the British Commonwealth can 
combine to study their relations with each other and with foreign 
nations. The creation of a body to do for foreign affairs what 
the Royal Geographical Society does for geography, and the 
learned societies for other sciences, fills a gap among our institu- 
tions which ought to have been filled years ago. I should like 
- to thank on your behalf and mine, the Prince of Wales for his 
gracious and invaluable assistance. 
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TANGIER AND INTERNATIONALISATION. 
(Paper read on October 16th, 1923.) 


It is no easy matter, in a paper such as I am reading to-night, 
to deal adequately with so complicated and so disputable a sub- 
ject as that of Tangier and Internationalisation. To attempt 
to unravel Tangier’s past, to describe its chaotic present or to 
predict its future, almost makes one pause upon the threshold. 

The very basis on which the Tangier question arose—a basis 
of retarded decisions; of unusual precedents; of understandings 
and misunderstandings; of engagements entered into, and 
sometimes forgotten; of claims of nationality and religion— 
has brought about a situation that is indeed difficult to weigh 
and to appreciate. 

Before entering upon the details of my subject, in which I 
may have to criticise some aspects of that particular form of 
internationalisation which it is proposed to introduce into the 
administration of the cosmopolitan Oriental town of Tangier, 
I wish to make a declaration of faith. I am a believer in the 
League of Nations and I am convinced that in time the League 
will take its due place in the world—to lessen the dangers of 
war, to remove points of friction and thus to ensure the main- 
tenance of peace. It may be many years before this is realised. 
The League will suffer rebuffs, and perhaps persecution; it has 
already experienced the former. No great ideal was ever 
originated, or ever succeeded, that had not its difficulties to over- 
come, and the League of Nations, like early Christianity, will 
have its cross to bear. 

It is possible that the League may be invited to intervene 
in certain phases of the future of Tangier, and I think such 
intervention is to be welcomed. 

I have only referred to this question because I am very 
desirous that, in criticising the actual form of a part of the 
proposed internationalisation of Tangier—the employment of 
the subjects of several nations, speaking several languages and 
professing several religions, in the various departments of the 
local administration—I should not be thought an enemy of an 
ideal internationalisation, however remote it may be, that will 
tend to bring the races and peoples of the world into a closer 
and more reasonable contact, and to break down those barriers 
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of envy, hatred and malice that certain Powers of Europe seem 
to be still erecting round their frontiers. 

The actual status of Tangier to-day owes its origin to a 
series of treaties and accords, necessitated originally in order to 
protect the lives and property of Europeans in a place where 
fanaticism and inadequate government rendered both precarious, 
and where justice was unobtainable. By the British treaty with 
Morocco of 1856, and by the Spanish treaty of 1861, there was 
introduced the system of “ capitulations,” which still persists 
in the Tangier zone and to a less degree in the French Pro- 
tectorate and the Spanish sphere of influence. By the “ capitula- 
tions” the Sultan of Morocco recognised that the subjects of 
foreign Powers resident in his dominions remained under the 
direct jurisdiction of the representatives of the respective Powers 
except in certain cases such as the acquisition and tenure of 
land. In 1880 was signed the Convention of Madrid, which 
codified the régime of ‘ capitulations ” and extended its benefits 
to the subjects of all the foreign Powers. 

It was not until about the year 1900 that the attention of 
Europe was seriously attracted to this corner of North-West 
Africa, and from then until 1912, when the treaty of the French 
Protectorate was signed, there came into existence a series of 
agreements and accords of which mention need only be made 
here in so far as the status of Tangier was affected. 

The keystone of the welcome Anglo-French Entente of 1904 
was the arrangement arrived at between the two countries on 
the subject of their respective rdles in Egypt and in Morocco. 
While Great Britain agreed to abandon all her political rights 
in Morocco, France made a similar declaration as to Egypt, 
and the two Powers mutually undertook to support each other’s 
policy in Morocco and Egypt respectively. Article 7 of this 
accord stipulates that Great Britain and France shall mutually 
permit no fortifications to be erected on the north or north-west 
coasts of Morocco, between Melilla on the Mediterranean and the 
mouth of the Sebou river, about 125 miles down the Atlantic 
coast-—naturally excepting such points as were in the possession 
of Spain, Ceuta and some minor “ presidios.” Although this 
treaty was at first confined to England and France, it was 
stipulated in Article 8 that the latter Power should come to an 
arrangement with Spain on the subject of Morocco. In October 
1904 France and Spain signed an agreement as to their respective 
spheres of influence. Article 9 of the Franco-Spanish agreement 
states: “The town of Tangier shall preserve the special char- 
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acter which it owes to the presence of the diplomatic corps and 
to its municipal and public health privileges.” It was these 
agreements of 1904 that led to the splitting up of Morocco into 
three “spheres of influence ’—the French, the Spanish and the 
Tangier zone. 

The Conference of Algeciras was held in 1906. Its direct 
bearing upon Tangier was small, except that it added to the 
existing “‘ capitulations ”’ a fresh admixture of internationalisation 
by the introduction of a Franco-Spanish officered police, the 
founding of an international Banque d’Etat, the right of European 
intervention in the Customs Houses and in the administration 
of certain public works. 

In 1911 the critical Agadir incident was followed by the 
Franco-German agreement. The only article of this agreement 
directly affecting Tangier was the clause that no commercial 
railway must be constructed in any part of Morocco before the 
putting up to tender of the Tangier-Fez line—a clause that 
has retarded all broad-gauge railway construction throughout 
Morocco. 

In 1912 France signed with the Sultan Mulai Hafid the 
treaty of the French Protectorate of Morocco. Again Tangier 
is only referred to in one clause, namely: ‘‘ The town of Tangier 
shall continue to guard its special character, which has been 
recognised, and which shal] determine the form of its municipal 
organisation.” The following November (1912) an agreement 
was signed between France and Spain defining the limits of the 
French Protectorate and of the Spanish sphere of influence, and 
determining their form of administration and government. 
Article 6 recapitulates Article 7 of the Franco-British agreement 
of 1904, and Spain agrees to abide by the undertaking therein 
contained, that no fortifications should be erected on the coast 
between Melilla and the Sebou river. Article 7 of the Franco- 
Spanish accord states: ‘“‘ The town of Tangier shall be granted 
a special régime which shall be decided upon later.” 

Such is the situation as defined by treaty. It may be 
described rather as a negative than as a positive one. The town 
and its little zone fall neither under the influence of France nor 
under that of Spain, and its status is left indefinite pending a 
decision as to its fate—and it is its fate that is being discussed 
in Paris. It will not be the first time that a solution has been 
sought, for in 1913 a commission sat in Madrid and drew up a 
proposed international statute for Tangier, which is now recog- 


nised as wholly impracticable and is to be definitely modified. 
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This statute of internationalisation was on the point of being 
ratified when war broke out in 1914 and Spain refused to sign. 
Tangier has always been the diplomatic capital of Morocco 
in that it is the residence of the representatives of the foreign 
Powers—and the representatives of the foreign Powers have, 
by virtue of the “capitulations,” played a predominant part, 
for not only do they discharge, with more or less ability, their 
diplomatic and consular duties, but they are as well judges and 
magistrates over the subjects of the Governments they respec- 
tively represent. It can readily be perceived that every clause 
of every treaty that tended to ameliorate the condition and render 
secure the lives and property of the European population had 
also the effect of diminishing the local authority of the Sultan 
and his Government, and thus added to the prestige and influence 
of the foreign representatives. What the Sultan abandoned 
passed not entirely into the hands of a common, or even a 
collective authority, but to the individual jurisdiction of the 
foreign representatives, each of whom had undivided and undis- 
puted authority over the subjects of the Power he represented. 
To this was added the complicated system of the “ protection ” 
of natives, which, however legitimate in its conception, quickly 
became a scandalous abuse. Nor are these the only powers 
which the foreign representatives at Tangier wield. A succession 
of Sultans, perplexed by repeated misunderstandings over ques- 
tions of public health, municipal hygiene, quarantine, trade 
restrictions, licensing, etc., have delegated to them from time 
to time certain administrative functions. In order to carry 
them out, the representatives of the Powers formed themselves 
into a permanent commission known as the “ Conseil Sanitaire,”’ 
which still exists to-day. To their duties emanating by delega- 
tion from the Sultan they added others, and became in time to 
all intents and purposes the paramount authority in Tangier. 
This ‘‘ Conseil Sanitaire,” which consists of the representatives 
of the foreign Powers, gave birth to a lower chamber, a partially 
elected body known as the “Commission d’Hygiéne.” This 
second body was, and is, charged with lesser municipal affairs, 
but all its decisions have to be confirmed by the “‘ Conseil Sani- 
taire.” Needless to say both became only too quickly the 


cockpits of political strife and international rivalry. But the 
representatives of the Powers enjoy still further privileges in 
Tangier. They are ex-officio members of numerous permanent: 
commissions—‘‘ Commission des valeurs douaniéres ”—“* Comité 
des douanes ’”—*‘ Comité spécial des Travaux Publics,”’ etc. 
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Parallel to this confused indeterminate internationalisation 
there exists the Maghzen, or Moorish Government, which is 
undisputedly the sole legitimate sovereign authority however 
much its executive powers may have been curtailed. The 
Sultan is represented by a “ Naib,” a “ Pacha” and a “ Cadi” 
and a considerable number of lesser officials, for Tangier remains 
to-day part and parcel of the “‘ old Morocco,” and will continue 
to remain so until blessed with a new statute. The fact that the 
Sultan of Morocco is sovereign over Tangier is, I have reason to 
believe, accepted in principle by all the Powers. The question 
to be decided is, to what extent, and through whom, this sove- 
reignty shall be exerted. 

The effective authority of the Sultan was little by little cur- 
tailed, and there arose beside it an uncodified and indeterminate 
form of internationalisation, sanctified by no treaty and based 
on precedent. The result has been, and is, chaos. Both these 
administrations, for in reality they are separate entities, are 
unsatisfactory, and in their open hostility, the one to the other, 
they result in constant friction. While the Sultan and his Magh- 
zen, supported by the local French authorities—for since 1912 
his Shereefian Majesty has been a French protected monarch— 
struggle to reassert the Moorish Government’s sovereign rights, 
the rest of the foreign representatives occupy the greater part 
of their time in seeking to render these rights ineffective. This 
continual quarrel would alone be sufficient to ruin any town 
or country by the obstruction which naturally ensues, but in 
the case of Tangier its effects are rendered even more deleterious 
owing to the fact that the relations between certain of the repre- 
sentatives are not always cordial. It is indeed sometimes the 
case that certain representatives of Latin Powers have refused 
to meet each other even upon official occasions. These quarrels 
arise as often as not from petty questions of prestige and pre- 
cedence, but are none the less injurious to the public welfare. 

Both Tangier’s administrations, the Maghzen or Moorish 
Government, and the ‘“‘ Conseil Sanitaire” or council of foreign 
representatives, are excellent examples of forms of Government 
which almost every country in the world has at some period of 
its history struggled against and got rid of. The administration 
of the Maghzen, with the exception of the Sultan’s “ Naib,” and 
perhaps one or two others, has been so corrupt as to render its 
existence at times a scandal. Practically all the Government 
lands which might in the future have brought some revenue to 
impoverished Tangier have been sold—it must be confessed 
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often through the instrumentality of Europeans. In the native 
courts there is almost no verdict that cannot be bought and no 
document that cannot be forged, whether it be a title-deed to 
someone else’s estate, or a claim upon the pitiful fortunes of 
widows and orphans. If anything could tempt one to overlook 
the legitimate rights of the Sultan’s authority in Tangier it 
would be the corruption which has been permitted to continue 
there unchecked and sometimes apparently encouraged. With- 
out adequate control of some sort direct administration by the 
Sultan is out of the question. 

Let us now look for a moment at Tangier’s second adminis- 
tration, the administration of the representatives of the Powers, 
who sitting as such, or as the “ Conseil Sanitaire,” are charged, 
or have charged themselves, with a complexity of responsibilities 
above and beyond their diplomatic or consular duties. The 
“Conseil Sanitaire’ is unique. It is a conclave responsible to 
no authority, unelected and sitting in secret. Its decisions are 
final; there is no appeal. It makes no statements and publishes 
no accounts. It promulgates edicts which are generally not 
obeyed, for its executive powers are happily limited. Its members 
are confined to the representatives of less than a dozen Powers. 
Their duties are numerous and varied. In addition to their 
ordinary diplomatic and consular work, always arduous in countries 
where “‘ capitulations ”’ are in force, they or their delegates have 
to act as the supreme judges and magistrates of all the European 
justice of Tangier; they are members not only of the “ Conseil 
Sanitaire” but also of a number of “‘ Comités” and ‘‘ Commis- 
sions’ for the regulation of the customs duties, the port, the 
upkeep of lighthouses, the construction of roads and railways, 
the regulation of public health, town planning, sanitation, police 
regulations, taxation and even traffic supervision and the game 
laws. In fact the entire municipal control of Tangier rests in 
their hands, aided by the more democratic body, the “‘ Com- 
mission d’Hygiéne.’”’ When the representatives themselves feel 
unable, or disinclined, to attend these many meetings, they as 
often as not nominate to represent them the latest joined youngster 
of their consular staffs. 

These various and varied qualifications thrust upon a body 
of diplomatic agents and consuls have given rise to many errors 
of commission and still more of omission. In the first place the 
very composition of such a Board, on which no two members 
are of the same nationality, almost entirely precludes, in a town 
where international jealousies and friction are rife, the possi- 
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bility of any unanimity, cohesion or even goodwill. Not only 
does each member hail from a different country, but they are 
also one and all strangers to Tangier. The raison d’étre of their 
appointment is not to ameliorate the situation of Tangier, but 
to further the interests of the country they represent, and often 
these two tasks are incompatible. Nor can they be expected 
to take a great interest in the welfare of a place which they often 
find unattractive and uninteresting, and which after all repre- 
sents only a temporary sojourn in their careers. It is too much, 
moreover, to ask them to undertake a perpetual and ungrateful 
struggle against administrative chaos, where every organisation 
with which they come into contact is defective. 

There is no necessity to catalogue the ills that result to Tangier, 
but mention must be made of one or two points of the adminis- 
trative chaos which exists there. Let us take justice first. The 
ex-territorial rights guaranteed by the régime of the “ capitula- 
tions” place the subjects of all the foreign Powers under the 
jurisdiction of their own consular officers, the result being that 
there are nearly a dozen consular courts administering—often 
badly and not always honestly—a dozen different codes of law. 
To the European resident, who has as a rule very little confidence 
in the judicial efficiency of his own consular court, and none at 
all in that of others, this multiple system of justice is particularly 
annoying and eminently unsatisfactory. To the native it is a 
gross injustice. A complaint made by an European against a 
native leads as a rule to the immediate arrest and imprisonment 
of the Moor, who may or may not be put through some farce of 
a trial by the local Moorish authorities. He is generally im- 
mediately imprisoned, for the native judge does not wish to have 
any trouble with the consular authorities of the European com- 
plainant. Guilty or not guilty, the opportunity is invariably 
taken to force the native to pay a fine, and in addition there is 
a fee for being arrested, a fee for being put in prison, and a fee for 
getting out of prison, which are all enforced no matter what the 
verdict. On the contrary, if a Moor has a complaint against a 
European he has to present himself at the consulate of the 
nationality of the European in question, and prosecute under the 
particular code of law of that particular nation. He is invited 
to take out a summons and often to pay a fee as well. He 
generally has no idea how to take out a summons, he dare not 
prosecute under a law of which he is totally ignorant, he speaks 
no language but his own, and usually he has not the money to 
pay the fee. His only recourse is to employ a foreign tala 

Ht 
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a matter far beyond his means and beyond his comprehension, 
so he abandons his claim, unable to obtain justice. In the native 
civil courts in which the Islamic law is administered a verdict 
can almost always be made to depend upon the sums expended. 
It can be taken as an axiom that the rich man wins his case, 
either by direct bribery or by the heaping up of expenses or by 
indirect pressure. Woe betide the widows and orphans of 
Tangier ! 

Let us now for a moment turn to public health and hygiene. 
With the exception of a small British missionary hospital, which 
has often been closed for long periods for want of funds, and a few 
beds reserved for natives at the French and Spanish hospitals, 
little indeed has been done for the Moorish sick. France and 
Spain have official dispensaries where natives are treated free, 
and the North African Mission distributes medicine. The rest 
of the native population who fall sick, lie down and suffer—or die, 
as the case may be—uncomplaining, untended and without 
sympathy. When in 1919 Tangier was ravaged by influenza, 
four weeks elapsed before those responsible for public health, 
that is to say, the representatives of the Powers, even held a 
meeting, and at that meeting they decided to do—nothing. 
Obstruction, the result of international rivalries, to all public works ; 
want of confidence in the future, to which the situation has given 
rise and which prevents the organisation of industry, of building 
and improvements; the impoverished condition of the majority 
of Tangier’s residents, who have watched the destruction of all 
their hopes through diplomatic friction and the corruption of the 
native administration; the financial crises and the decay of 
trade—all these have brought the population of Tangier, 
European, Moor and Jew, to dire straits. The life of the poor 
Moslem is pitiable. There is no officially organised relief, no 
homes for widows and orphans, no lunatic asylum except the 
common prison, and no organisation of labour. There is no 
limit to the sale of the foulest of intoxicating liquors, introduced 
from Europe and sold by Europeans. Gambling and drinking 
hells and brothels, run bythe scum of Southern Europe, unlicensed, 
uncontrolled and unsupervised, open and close when and where 
they will. Yet amongst the natives there is little crime, for by 
nature the Moors, just as they are retiring and uncomplaining in 
their sufferings, are orderly in their lives. 

Fortunately Tangier possesses two assets which even diplo- 
macy has failed to spoil—its situation and its climate. Lying 
near the western extremity of the southern shore of the Straits 
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of Gibraltar, Tangier is on the great highway of shipping and at 
the very door of the Mediterranean. Strategically its situation 
is of importance, and it is largely this strategical consideration 
that has, by keeping alive international jealousies, deprived the 
place of the advantages which are its due. It has remained 
without a port, to the discomfort and often the danger of its in- 
habitants and its visitors, and to the detriment of its trade. 
Up till to-day the Governments of the Powers have seldom ceased 
their bickerings and their quarrels to permit the introduction 
of the most necessary improvements. For over twenty years the 
construction of the Tangier port has been under consideration. 
Since 1910 money has been forthcoming, and companies and 
contractors ready to get to work, but diplomacy has prevented 
anything being done. 

Yet Tangier has many charming and characteristic features 
that cannot be ignored, for they lie happily outside the damaging 
reach of its unhappy administration. The town lies at the 
western end of a wide bay. At the extremities of this bay rise 
hills, here covered with low shrub, there wooded. In the centre 
the shore is more level, and the undulating cultivated land, with 
its fringe of gardens, slopes down to a long extent of dazzling 
sand. It is at the western end of this beach that the town rises, 
tier above tier, up to the old Kasbah which crowns the summit. 
Adjoining the walls on the east are the beginnings of the new town, 
gaunt high houses, which no imagination could call beautiful, 
and which to-day only dot the extensive lands which are reserved 
for future constructions. The original Tangier is still surrounded 
by its high walls, but the space enclosed is too confined to meet 
the requirements of the population even as it is. When its port 
is constructed and railway communication with the interior 
opened up, Tangier will become the doorway of North-West 
Africa. 

The arrival by sea, if the weather is fine, is one of great charm, 
for Tangier belongs wholly to the East. It is a noisy, vociferous 
charm, for the steamer is invaded by a rush of tempestuous 
Moors, descendants of the Barbary pirates, who swarm up the 
ship’s side with fierce cries and fiercer gestures, but with no evil 
intent, and full of good intentions towards the traveller and his 
luggage. Landing takes place under conditions of considerable 
discomfort, unless the sea is very calm, at a ruined wooden pier, 
which, if Tangier were not under the special protection of Great 
Britain, France and Spain, would long ago have been condemned 
as unsafe. Passing the old Customs House with its stately 
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Moorish arches the road rises steeply into the town, with its 
strange, narrow streets full of stranger people, under the shadow 
of the principal mosque with its handsome tiled minaret; still 
upward to the “little Soco ’’—a small open space surrounded by 
cafés—and on again into the straight narrow street of tiny shops 
that leads to the “‘ great Soco”’ with its crowd of tribesmen, its 
veiled women, its sellers of vegetables, its camels and donkeys 
and mules, and its motor-cars. It is a confusion of the East and 
the West, with the worst smells of both. But it is only when the 
traveller begins to explore the old town and to know his way about 
the little back streets that Tangier can be appreciated, streets 
which, if they lead anywhere at all, seem always to take one 
just where one does not want to go or back to the place from which 
one started. Sometimes there is scarcely room for two people 
to pass, and in places the alley-ways are tunnelled under window- 
less houses that meet overhead. Here and there an opening 
gives a glimpse into the little courtyard of an interior, but 
generally the heavy doors remain firmly closed upon the secluded 
life of the inmates. 

From the Kasbah, away up on the hilltop with its half- 
ruined palace of the Sultan—happily the French Protectorate 
authorities have recently, and very artistically, restored part 
of it—the view extends over the flat-roofed houses of the town 
below to the bay beyond with its fringe of yellow sand and its 
deep blue water, bounded on the horizon by the Anjera hills. 
In the far distance the high peaks of a great range of rocky 
summits is visible. In the winter, and far on into the spring, 
they are covered with snow. 

Around the town, on every side except that of the sea, extend 
gardens belonging to the inhabitants. In some of them villas 
lie hid away in the dense vegetation, but the greater part are 
fruit gardens, often unkempt and almost untended. In summer 
and early autumn they are burnt up and yellow; in winter and 
spring they are full of the bloom of the almond and other fruit 
trees, and rich in grass and wild-flowers—marigold and iris, 
blue convolvulus and pink mallow, yellow lupin and purple 
salvia, rainbows of colour. It is away to the west of Tangier, 
on the nearer part of the high hills that stretch to Cape Spartel, 
that the real garden quarter is to be found. Everything lends 
itself to a country existence. The very formation of the ground 
with its outcrops of rock and its numerous springs invites garden- 
ing. Away in front, far below, extend the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with the mountainous Spanish coast beyond. To the east is 
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an uninterrupted view into the Mediterranean, with the two 
Pillars of Hercules, Gibraltar and Apes Hill, standing sentry on 
each side; and to the west one sees far out into the Atlantic. 
It is in this part of Tangier that the first country villas were 
built half a century or more ago, and around them the former 
owners planted and tended their gardens. The luxuriance of 
the vegetation is wonderful, for frost is almost unknown, and 
the summer heat is tempered by the sea breeze, while generally 
there are springs and wells in abundance. Most of these villas 
have changed hands, and many a garden is to-day in sad neglect ; 
but perhaps they are none the less beautiful if they have run to 
jungle, if the bignonias of many colours have stormed the very 
tree-tops, if the pergolas have broken down under the weight 
of solanums and wistaria; and if the daturas and cestrums and 
magnolias and hibiscus, with roses of a hundred shades, block 
the paths. The trees, too, have reached perfection—eucalyptus, 
and many kinds of palms, pines, robinias and mimosas of varying 
colour, with maiden-hair ferns clustered at their roots. It needs 
only a little clearing amongst these multitudes of flowering trees 
and shrubs to have gardens of the greatest beauty. The security 
of life and property is to-day assured, and when the future status 
of Tangier is settled, and the present system of administration 
disappears, confidence will be restored and Tangier will become 
a favoured health resort. Already there has been an attempt 
to make it attractive. There is a golf-course, a polo-ground, a 
British Sports Club with tennis, cricket and football; pig-sticking 
a dozen miles away, and beautiful rides in every direction. And 
there are everywhere the picturesque people of the country— 
polite, long-suffering and patient and irreproachable in conduct 
toward. the European. 

Although the combined Powers of Europe have done much 
to obstruct the furthering of Tangier’s future, two Govern- 
ments, those of France and Spain, have at least taken an interest 
in their own subjects and indirectly those of other Powers. If 
it were not for the colleges and schools that France, and to a 
lesser extent Spain, have built and maintain, there would be no 
education at all except amongst the Jews. At the French 
establishments several thousand European children of all nation- 
alities receive education. There are also Franco-Arab schools. 
The French Government has installed an admirable Pasteur 
Institute, where inoculations of all kinds are performed and 
where research work is actively being carried on. There is a 
French hospital for French subjects, into which Europeans of 
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other nationalities are also received. The Spaniards have also 
a hospital, a fine block of schools, and a bacteriological laboratory, 
a Red Cross Ambulance, and a Spanish Boy-Scout movement 
which has had marked success. The French and Spanish schools 
are open to children of any nationality, and with the Jewish 
schools form almost the sole means of education for the popu- 
lation of Tangier. An endeavour is being made to support a 
small British school by private subscription and moderate fees, 
the British Government having refused a grant. The Jewish 
schools—for Tangier has a very large Jewish population—are 
excellent. With the exception of a grant from the “‘ Alliance 
Israélite ’’ destined toward the payment of the salaries of the 
teachers, they are entirely financed by the Jewish community 
and are managed in a manner that confers the utmost credit 
upon the Jewish people of Tangier. At these schools, and at 
the French, the poorer children receive gratis a midday meal. 

With deep regret it must be confessed that at Tangier, the 
status of which the British Foreign Office states to be of ‘“ vital 
importance to Great Britain,’ our Government has done little 
or nothing towards the amelioration of the community at large. 
Although the English residents of Tangier are most generous as 
far as their means allow, it is naturally far beyond their power 
to undertake any such works as France and Spain have endowed 
at Tangier. It is earnestly to be hoped that as the British 
Government considers a British participation in the future 
administration of Tangier to be so necessary, it will accept in 
the future some of the responsibilities, financial and moral, 
which it has avoided in the past. There is a tendency to accept 
willingly enough all the benefits of these foreign institutions, 
but to look upon them, not as works of charity or goodwill, not 
as intended to benefit the welfare of one and all, but as a mean 
and almost inimical form of propaganda. We have done nothing 
ourselves and do not attempt to conceal our suspicion of those 
who have. It is not, to say the least of it, a very dignified point 
of view. 

It is now necessary to point out briefly the interests of the 
different Powers concerned and what are the proposals for a 
remedy, for it is agreed that an end must be put to chaos and 
obstruction. 

It has been long recognised that any settlement of the 
question of Tangier must be based upon two essential points : 
(1) the neutrality of Tangier in time of war, and (2) the liberty 
of Tangier’s trade and industry to all nations on a basis of equality 
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of treatment. No programme that does not include those two 
principles can be discussed. 

Great Britain, France and Spain have already signed accords 
by which no fortifications are to be erected between the mouth 
of the Sebou river, about 125 miles down the Atlantic coast, 
and the Spanish “ presidio”’ of Melilla in the Mediterranean. 
Ceuta and two other smaller Spanish “ presidios” which fall 
within these limits have been Spanish territory for several 
centuries and are therefore excluded. The War, which has 
taken place since these accords were signed, has tended to prove 
that fortifications such as it would be possible to erect upon 
that long strip of the coast of North Africa would not presefit 
the same efficacy or danger as was formerly believed. The 
danger from land or to a smaller extent from the sea is to-day 
less than the danger from the air. In order, therefore, to 
guarantee the neutrality of the Straits, the question of 
submarine and more especially air bases must be taken into 
consideration. There can be no doubt that France and Spain 
are in agreement with Great Britain on this subject and that 
all these three Powers recognise the necessity of the neutrality 
of Tangier in case of war. It must not be forgotten that while 
Spain possesses on both shores of the Straits of Gibraltar ground 
suitable for the construction of aerodromes and France’s Pro- 
tectorate in Morocco is distant less than sixty miles inland to 
the south of Tangier, Great Britain at Gibraltar holds only a 
rock-fortress which has for atmospheric reasons already been 
proved none too suitable as an air base. 

With reference to the second essential—equality of trading 
rights—France and Spain are also no doubt in accord with 
Great Britain. But whatever may be Tangier’s future, the 
strictest guarantees must be exchanged by the Powers concerned 
on this point, and, moreover, practical measures must be intro- 
duced that will prevent, even on the part of minor officials, any 
possibility of unfairness of treatment or discrimination. 

The future of Tangier must not, however, be made dependent 
upon the settlement of these points alone. Tangier, under 
whatever form of Government it may emerge from the negotia- 
tions, must receive consideration and recognition. Its fifty 
thousand inhabitants of all races, and the large native population 
of its zone, must be guaranteed a régime that will bring them 
good government and prosperity, and ensure facilities for the 
introduction of capital and the furtherance of industry and 
trade. 
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It is, of course, an understood principle of the negotiations 
that the sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco should be recognised 
over Tangier and its zone. The discussion therefore turns upon 
the question of in what form and to what extent the Sultan’s 
sovereignty shall be exercised. The British point of view con- 
siders that neutrality and equality of trading rights are only 
obtainable by complete internationalisation, that is to say, 
that just as the French Protectorate and the Spanish sphere of 
influence in Morocco are administered in the Sultan’s name by 
France and Spain respectively, Tangier should be administered 
in the Sultan’s name internationally. 

The French point of view, though accepting the international- 
isation of the Tangier municipality and other administrations, 
was that the Sultan’s sovereignty and authority must be recognised 
and maintained, not only nominally, as in the British programme, 
but also in the execution of certain sovereign rights and in the 
enjoyment of certain privileges. It is not contested that these 
executive powers of the Sultan, who is a French protected subject, 
would have given France through the Sultan a certain predomin- 
ance in Tangier and its zone. 

Against the French proposals the British Government puts 
forward two facts. First, that in negotiating the Tangier Inter- 
national Statute at Madrid ir 1913—which the Spaniards on the 
declaration of war refused to sign—France undertook to accept 
the principké of internationalisation. She had also previously 
bound herself by an official communication made by the Quai 
d’Orsay to the Foreign Office, in August 1912, in which France 
gave the assurance that in return for the recognition by Great 
Britain of the French Protectorate in Morocco, she would seek 
no exceptional influence or position in Tangier. To these objec- 
tions the French Government replied that the situation had 
been entirely modified by the War and that these undertakings 
were obtained from her under the constant threat of German 
_ intervention. In short the War had created an entirely new 
situation at Tangier as elsewhere. 

Of Spain’s claim to Tangier it is more difficult to speak, for 
the Spanish Government appears to have published no pro- 
gramme beyond that of the inclusion of Tangier in the Spanish 
zone, which was clearly impossible. But Spain has claims to 
every consideration in the discussions of the question. Tangier 
geographically lies within the Spanish zone, though most care- 
fully and purposely excluded from it by every treaty and agree- 
ment which touches on the question, to all of which Spain herself 
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put her signature. Her administration of her own zone—a series 
of disasters—and the insecurity of life and property which exists 
in all parts of it, render a Spanish Tangier, even if it could other- 
wise have been considered, impossible. But none the less any 
solution of the Tangier question must take into serious con- 
sideration the position which Spain undoubtedly holds in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the proximity of her Moroccan sphere 
of influence and of her own coasts. 

I think it advisable not to enter upon any discussion of the 
merits and demerits of these divergent points of view, because, 
only last Wednesday, the basis of an accord was reached by the 
three experts—Mr. Arnold Robertson, Monsieur de Beaumarchais 
and the Marquis de Torre Hermosa. These three experts, 
representing respectively Great Britain, France and Spain, 
imbued with goodwill and a genuine spirit of conciliation, and 
each of them from the point of view of ability and experience 
eminently worthy of the difficult task that was entrusted to 
them, have arrived at a provisional arrangement sufficient to 
serve as the basis of a conference which is shortly to be held 
at Paris. It is with great satisfaction that it is learnt that 
Mr. Arnold Robertson and Monsieur de Beaumarchais, the dele- 
gates of England and France, will represent their respective 
Governments at Paris, and continue there the able work that 
they have so successfully inaugurated in London. It is under- 
stood that France has returned largely to the wider view that 
she formerly held regarding Tangier, and that this modification 
of her policy has done much to bring about the desired result. 
The attitude adopted by the British and Spanish delegates was 
also one of accommodation, and I understand that throughout 
the negotiations there was shown, on the part of all the delegates, 
a real desire to arrive at what may be hoped to be the basis of 
@ final settlement. To all of them we are deeply indebted, for 
it may be hoped that the coming settlement of the Tangier 
question will remove not only an existing point of friction but 
also a very possible point of danger, and in addition will put 
an end to the prolonged period of quite unnecessary hardship 
which Tangier has suffered, through the rivalries and obstruction 
of some of the Governments of Europe. That the solution will 
be a perfect one is, I think, too much to hope. The existing 
jealousies, in fact the whole situation of Tangier, have been 
allowed in the past to permeate so deeply into the policies of 
the Governments concerned that a part at least of the proposed 
final accord may be described rather as a means of escaping from 
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a difficult political problem than as the introduction of the best 
practical remedy. But the fact that a settlement seems at last 
near, after so many years of acrimony and obstruction, perhaps 
outweighs the disadvantages that may accrue from the risks 
that still lie ahead. 

The form of internationalisation which Tangier is to receive 
will necessitate, it would appear, the employment of the subjects 
of several nationalities, speaking several languages and professing 
several religions, in the various departments of Tangier’s future 
administration, and in that case we may expect to find English- 
men, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Moors and Moroccan Jews, and 
perhaps others, engaged upon a common task of Government. 
The disadvantages are obvious. It would be: apt to lead to 
extravagance in the number of people employed, so as to give 
satisfaction to all the Powers concerned, as well as to financial 
extravagance. It would tend to keep alive the rivalries of the 
nationals of each of the different countries in a place where 
jealousy is embedded in the very foundations of the administra- 
tion. It is likely to be a hindrance to unity of purpose and 
unity of action. It is too much to expect a real esprit de corps 
in so varied a body. It is also, I fear, too much to expect a 
total absence of corruption, in a place where corruption has 
not only always been rife but has also almost become recognised. 
Can we hope that jealousy and international rivalry will dis- 
appear? that the lion will lie down with the lamb? or that the 
leopard can change his spots? Only extreme care in the drafting 
of Tangier’s constitution, and still more care in its initiation and 
control, will render escape from these obvious dangers possible. 
Careful surveillance and international goodwill alone can render 
such an administration either practical or useful; and we have 
never yet experienced in Tangier either careful surveillance or 
international goodwill. Internationalisation that creates a little 
tower of Babel has its risks. There is another snag in Tangier’s 
future, and that is the financial question. It has proved im- 
possible, owing to lack of statistics, to draw up even a prospective 
budget. Such statistics as there are do not hold out much 
hope. Nor can Tangier even be expected to have much export 
trade, for, with its little zone of about 200 square miles, it has 
no resources. The agricultural districts of Morocco are far 
away and will find their outlet through the southern ports. 
The rich phosphate beds lie at no great distance from Casa- 
blanca, where the French are constructing a very fine harbour. 
Such minerals as Morocco appears to possess are nearly all on or 
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near the Rif coast and will be shipped from Melilla or other 

points on that coast. That Tangier will at last have its port 

seems certain, but its port will be more dependent upon tran- 

shipment and coaling than upon exports or imports, though the 

latter, when the railway is finished, should increase, especially 

in valuable goods such as can support the railway charges to 

Fez and central Morocco. It is believed that the Tangier-Fez 

railway will be open to traffic at the end of next year, and this 

should make a very considerable difference to Tangier, though 
the full benefit of the railway will not be felt until the port is 
sufficiently advanced to render communication by sea safe and 
easy. A source of future revenue to Tangier—perhaps the most 
immediate and the surest—will probably be the great increase 
in the number of travellers and tourists who will visit the place 
or pass through. Tangier is the front door of Morocco, and 
people like to enter by front doors. It is also the terminus of 
the broad-gauge railway, that with its branches will lead all 
over Morocco, and before very long all over North Africa, from 
Southern Tunis to the Atlantic. Of Tangier’s suitability as a 
winter or even a summer resort I have already spoken. All that 
is required is additional accommodation and improvement in its 
communications. The rest will follow. But to how great an 
extent the money brought into Tangier by the traveller and the 
tourist will assist in balancing Tangier’s budget it is very difficult 
to say. At present the difference between the small export 
trade and the large imports is probably somewhat compensated 
by money spent in Tangier by residents and travellers whose 
revenues come from abroad, such as the salaries and incomes of 
the diplomatic and consular authorities, and of the employees 
of the administration, of the foreign banks, and of the European 
residents. It is not from such sources that Tangier can be 
expected to draw an appreciable amount in taxation, but it is 
certain that other revenues now paid to the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment will be placed at the disposal of the new administration, 
but only against a largely increased expenditure. What the 
revenue and expenditure will be is not at present known. It is 
to be hoped that the Conference will bear all this in mind, for it 
is a matter of grave doubt whether Tangier will be able to face 
for the next decade her necessary expenses, including the upkeep 
of the considerable body of military police required for the 
protection of the zone who are now paid by the Sultan, without 
direct aid from the Powers which are making themselves responsible 
for the new status. 
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That Tangier’s ultimate prosperity is assured seems tolerably 
certain. Its unique geographical position; its excellent climate 
at all seasons of the year; the beauty of its surroundings and 
the charm of its people, should tempt many to come there. The 
facilities given by the P. & O. and other steamship companies 
in connection with the Gibraltar-Tangier steamers brought a 
large, and a very satisfied, number of British visitors to Tangier 
this last summer. 

For those who, like myself, are residents of Tangier, a clear 
duty lies before us—to seek, no matter what our nationality or 
our opinions, to maintain a spirit of concord amongst Tangier’s 
cosmopolitan population, and to work together hand in hand 
for the welfare of the place and its inhabitants ; to forget, as far 
as possible, the rivalries of the past, and to unite in a common 
endeavour to prove to the world that international goodwill can 
exist and that it can lead to peace and prosperity. 

WattTeR B. Harris. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OIL ON INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 
(Paper read on November 6th, 1923.) 


THE subject to which I wish to direct your attention this 
evening is the influence of oil, or petroleum, on international 
politics. 

I think you will agree with me that the measure of the in- 
fluence of any given factor on the international relations of one 
State to another is the economic importance which that factor 
possesses, both in peace and in war, and the degree to which 
any State can provide for its own wants in the matter of that 
factor, or is dependent on others for its supply; the corollary 
being equally important, namely, the extent to which one State 
can supply the vital factor to the exclusion of other States. 

In other words, assuming the postulate that a certain factor 
is indispensable, the possession of that factor by a community 
places that community in a privileged position with reference 
to other communities which do not possess the factor to the same 
degree, and the factor is therefore inevitably of great political 
importance. Further, if a community possesses that factor in 
such a degree as to command the supply to other communities, 
then its position becomes a dominant one, because in peace it can 
exact all the rights of a commercial monopoly and in war it is 
in a position to influence profoundly the course of operations in 
accordance with what it considers to be its own particular 
interests. 

In the light of these remarks let us now consider petroleum. 
Fifty years ago petroleum was a drug on the economic market 
and it was difficult to find a satisfactory sale for any petroleum 
product, except kerosene or Rangoon oil, which was then beginning 
to come into general use for lighting purposes. At the present 
day, owing to the marvellous development of the internal com- 
bustion engine and other machinery using liquid fuel, the sale of 
petroleum products amounts to over one hundred million tons 
a year, and their use, in one form or another, is universal and in 
many instances vital to the life of a nation. For example, 
without petroleum products, modern road transport, with its 
innumerable types of mechanically-propelled vehicles, would be 
practically impossible. Modern air transport, which is entirely 
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dependent on the internal combustion engine, would be equally 
impossible, and, petroleum being the basis of all lubricating oils 
for modern fast-moving machinery, factories and engines of all 
kinds would be unable to work economically without it. 

Many instances could be enumerated in detail to show that 
the products of petroleum are essential to the successful prose- 
cution of a nation’s business and, indeed, to its everyday life, but 
the few examples to which I have referred will serve to emphasise 
the fact that if petroleum supplies were to be cut off, economic 
life, as understood at the present day, would be hopelessly dis- 
located and disaster would rapidly ensue. 

The importance of sufficient supplies of petroleum in times 
of peace can hardly be over-estimated, but in war it becomes an 
even more vital factor. Under modern conditions the whole of 
the army supplies for the front—ammunition, clothing, food, etc. 
—are dependent on petroleum products for the final stages of 
their transport and distribution. In the Navy the Fleet cannot 
move without supplies of this important commodity, either in the 
form of fuel or as a lubricant. In the air, the great importance 
of which we have learnt to recognise, the Air Force would become 
entirely demobilised for the same reason. In fact, we may say 
that operations of war, on land and at sea as well as in the air, 
are more dependent on petroleum to-day than they were formerly 
on coal, or on any other means of creating mechanical power. 

Much has, of course, been said with regard to substitutes for 
petroleum products, but so far it has not been found commercially 
possible to produce any satisfactory substitute on a scale which 
would admit of its being considered an effective competitor with 
petroleum. 

The most important substitute at present on the market is 
benzol, a product of coal obtained from gas works and coke ovens. 
A certain school advocates the retorting of all coal in order to use 
“it more economically than at present, when, in most cases, the 
valuable volatile constituents are allowed to escape into the air 
without doing any work. If it were commercially possible to 
retort all coal, the production of liquid fuel in the United Kingdom, 
for use in internal combustion engines, would receive a great 
impetus, but until the costs of manufacture can be reduced and 
the methods of production on a really large scale can be improved, 
so that the retorting of coal to produce liquid fuel as a primary 
article of manufacture may be made a paying proposition, we 
can only obtain such fuel in this country as a by-product of the 
manufacture of gas and coke. 
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Then, again, there is alcohol as a substitute. There are 
several methods of manufacturing alcohol from vegetable matter 
and other raw materials, but it is not yet proved that it is capable 
of being used satisfactorily in existing engines on a large com- 
mercial scale, either by itself or in combination with other fuels, 
as a substitute for petroleum products, and until that is achieved 
it cannot be considered of any commercial value as a substitute. 

It is quite possible that something may be discovered which 
will prove to be a satisfactory substitute, not entailing any large 
alteration in existing engines and capable of production in this 
country, but for the moment no such substitute exists, and we are 
thrown back on petroleum as the principal liquid fuel for the 
production of mechanical power. A great deal of research is 
being carried out on this question, and it is of such importance 
that sooner or later some solution will be found. It may be in the 
form of a new fuel, or in the form of a new engine, or both, or it 
may be that some entirely new method of producing mechanical 
power may be discovered. But, in the meantime, we see that 
in most modern States the economic importance of petroleum 
is unsurpassed by that of any other raw material. 

The conversion of raw materials into finished products and 
their subsequent distribution and sale are dependent on the 
supply of adequate mechanical power in one form or another. 
Petroleum is an essential link at some point in the chain of pro- 
cesses, and without that link the chain is broken and industrial 
life is gravely compromised. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned we may even place 
petroleum on the same plane of importance as food, for, un- 
fortunately, we do not produce either food or petroleum in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the demand of our home markets, and 
both have to be imported, and without either one or the other 
national life comes to a full stop. 

In countries which are not dependent on foreign markets 
for their food and raw materials, and which are more or less 
self-supporting, the economic importance of petroleum varies 
with the industrial development of the State; the more highly 
industrialised the State, the greater the economic importance of 
petroleum in that State. 

It is interesting to note that one of the principal reasons why 
the effort of Germany to impose her will on the world collapsed was 
because, having failed at the first rush to establish her superiority, 
the lack of vital commodities ended in her gradual downfall 
through inanition. Among the most important of these vital 
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commodities were coal abroad and petroleum at home, both 
required for the production of mechanical power for locomotion 
and manufacture. The production of petroleum within the 
Central Empires, together with what she could obtain from 
Roumania, was only just sufficient to carry Germany on, with 
great difficulty, until the Armistice. 

The lack of money has never stopped a nation from fighting, 
but the lack of the means of producing mechanical power brings 
everything to a standstill, and, therefore, the country which can 
deny these means to its adversary can force a decision without 
necessarily going to war. It is therefore evident that since, under 
existing conditions, petroleum is indispensable, the country which 
can control the supply of petroleum to the rest of the world is in 
a position to enforce its will so long as its sources of supply are 
not open to attack. 

Having emphasised the importance of petroleum as a factor 
in the lives, and therefore in the politics, of nations at the present 
day, let us now consider the vital question of its distribution 
throughout the world. While somewhat widely distributed, 
petroleum, so far, has been found in commercial quantities on a 
large scale within only a comparatively small area. The present 
proved oil fields lie, for the most part, in the Continent of North 
America, between, approximately, 20° and 40° N. latitude. In 
Europe there is an important field in Roumania; in Asia there 
are producing fields in Russia, Persia, and India; while the East 
Indian Archipelago provides fields which are a very important 
source of oil. 

As regards the prospects of finding new fields, the most 
promising areas at present under investigation are Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Asia Minor in the Eastern Hemisphere, and Colombia, 
Venezuela, and, possibly, Bolivia and Peru in the Western 
Hemisphere. These regions are the objects of very close examina- 
tion, but however good the prospects of oil may appear to be, 
it is quite unsafe to predict that an oil field exists until it has been 
proved by the drill. 

The relative importance of the producing fields which I have 
already mentioned is best judged by the percentage which each 
provides of the total production of petroleum in the world. I do 
not propose to burden you with many figures, because I wish to 
deal with this question from the widest point of view and to avoid 
detail as much as possible, but a few figures are essential with 
regard to the respective production of the various fields to show 
how difficult and delicate a situation has to be dealt with in any 
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endeavour to regulate matters so that no single country has the 
preponderating control of this vital commodity. 

As regards the present total world production of petroleum, 
this may be taken, as already stated, as about one hundred million 
tons a year. The amount is, as a matter of fact, rather more than 
that figure, but we may take this as approximately correct, and 
it will serve our purpose at the moment. We then find that of 
this total the respective percentage of production of the several 
petroleum-producing countries is as follows :— 


Per cent. 

United States ; ‘ ; , 

Mexico . ‘ ‘ P ‘ ; 4 9386 
Russia . ‘ ; F is 
Kast Indian Archipelago 2 
Persia . ; , 2 
British India. 1 
Roumania ; , >: 
Remainder of oil-producing countries — 


These figures are somewhat striking, but they require to be 
considered further, for it is not the actual production alone of 
each country which has to be studied when surveying this 
subject; we have also to take into consideration the amount 
which is available for export after the demands of the home 
market have been supplied, and this very important item is 
usually termed ‘‘ the exportable surplus.” 

Turning our attention, therefore, to the exportable surplus in 
each country, we find the figures standing as follows : of the total 
production of refined products in the United States about 81 per 
cent. is consumed in the country and 19 per cent. is exported. 
Mexico exports 75 per cent. of her refined products and 61 per 
cent. of her crude production, almost the whole of the latter going 
to the United States. Russia exports 8 per cent. of her total 
production; the East Indian Archipelago 75 per cent.; Persia, 
90 per cent.; British India approximately 6 per cent.; and 
Roumania approximately 36 per cent. 

Since, as we see from these figures, the percentage of output 
which is exported from the East Indian Archipelago (75 per cent.) 
and from Persia (90 per cent.) is much larger than that from other 
countries, and since the percentage available for export from 
America (19 per cent.) shows signs of a possible decrease in the 
future, it follows that, with any large increase of production in 
Persia and the East Indian Archipelago, the competition with 
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America for the command of the supply of petroleum would 
become very severe. It is obvious, therefore, that it is of the 
utmost economic urgency for America to find new fields, outside 
North America, in order to relieve the increasing drain on her 
own fields and at the same time not to lose control of the outside 
market. 

Looking at the statistics of oil from a different point of view, 
we may consider the sum total of the amounts exported from the 
producing countries as representing the market in which they are 
interested and in which they must endeavour to retain, if not to 
improve, their respective shares. Before the War this market 
was about ten million tons, divided as follows: 74 per cent. to 
the American area represented by the United States and Mexico, 
5 per cent. to Roumania, 10 per cent. to Russia, 9 per cent. to the 
East Indian Archipelago, and 2 per cent. to Persia. Last year 
the total market was about twenty-four million tons, the division 
being: 81 per cent. to the American area, 10 per cent. to Persia 
and 5 per cent. to the East Indian Archipelago, the remaining 
4 per cent. being divided between Russia, Roumania and British 
India. 

These figures speak for themselves, and show that for all 
practical purposes the control of the petroleum market lies at 
present entirely with the United States. But the consumption 
of petroleum in most of its forms is everywhere rapidly increasing, 
and more rapidly in America than elsewhere. For example, the 
number of motor vehicles in the United States has increased 
since the War from about seven million to fourteen million. 
For the moment production is in excess of requirements in 
America, hence the recent fall in the price of petrol, but this 
feature cannot be expected to last, and it is probable that con- 
sumption will soon again overtake production. 

Petroleum fields are not inexhaustible, and we find that, 
sooner or later, their yield rises to a maximum and then declines, 
finally to cease altogether as a commercial proposition. This 
has already happened in the United States with some of the fields 
which were first opened up. A few years ago oil interests in the 
United States were loudly proclaiming that there were only a 
further twenty years or so of life in the American fields, but since 
that time new and apparently very prolific fields have been 
opened up in California, and these gloomy forecasts have been 
belied. But with the enormous rate of increase in the internal 
consumption of petroleum in America and elsewhere, and re- 
cognising that the life of an oil field has its limits, it is obvious 
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that the incentive to vigorous action to retain command of the 
supply of petroleum is very great. 

The same forces which are pushing the United States to take 
steps to preserve their predominant position in the oil markets 
of the world are acting at the same time on other States who wish 
to secure their own interests in this respect in the future. The 
British Government, for instance, takes an active interest in an 
important oil company, and the full effect of this interest has yet 
to be seen. In April, 1920, Great Britain and France signed an 
agreement for sharing oil interests in certain parts of the world 
and in their colonies. This agreement met with lively opposition 
in the United States, and prompted the latter to take strong 
measures to obtain a participation. The complication intro- 
duced into the deliberations of the Genoa Conference by the 
conflict of various oil interests is said to have been largely respon- 
sible for the breakdown of the negotiations. Oil interests, again, 
were probably one of the chief causes which influenced the 
United States Government in refusing to recognise the Obregon 
Government in Mexico, it being feared that American oil interests 
would fare badly at the hands of General Obregon. Again, the 
Soviet Government in Russia has been most active in the same 
direction, alike in Northern Persia, in Saghalien, and in the 
established fields of the Caucasus. Lastly, the possibilities of 
successful oil enterprise in Northern Mesopotamia have, I am 
convinced, been the main cause of Turkey’s difficult attitude in 
regard to the status of the Mosul Vilayet. 

If I mention these recent cases in point I must by no means 
be understood to do so in any spirit of condemnation of the 
Governments concerned. On the contrary I draw attention to 
them in order to demonstrate the urgent necessity which exists 
for all Governments at this critical epoch to seek means of making 
their own position in the matter of oil supply as safe and favourable 
as possible. 

The question is so vital at the present time that it is no matter 
for surprise that not only is there fierce commercial competition 
between the oil-producing countries to obtain a foothold in new 
fields outside their own territory, but that each invokes the aid of 
its diplomatic resources to secure a position in the oil world which 
will enable it to conserve as much as possible its home supplies of 
petroleum, and at the same time prevent other countries from 
obtaining exclusive control of foreign fields. 

To sum up the whole question : the supply of petroleum being 
restricted, both in area and in quantity, and the neéd for petroleum 
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being vital to all questions connected with industry and transport, 
the control of existing oil fields and the search for new fields has 
become of paramount importance in the policy of nations. Those 
countries which possess the present control of petroleum do not 
wish to lose the influence they thereby hold, and therefore try 
to retain it by every means in their power and to prevent others 
from expanding in such a way as to jeopardise that control. The 
fact that certain territory has prospective or proved petroleum 
deposits within its borders now vastly increases its importance, 
and questions regarding it assume a political character which 
they would not have possessed fifty years ago. 

If one looks round the world to-day, there is hardly a country 
where there is not an oil question, latent or active. In those 
territories which are under the control of the great Powers, the 
rivalry is mainly commercial, but in the smaller States inter- 
national rivalries have free rein. In the troubled waters of inter- 
national politics, particularly in the Middle and Near East, oil 
is very far from having that calming effect which the proverb 
claims for it. 

. I therefore suggest that, both consciously and unconsciously, 
international negotiations are influenced to a very profound 
degree by oil interests. 


Epmonp J. W. SLApE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Genesis of the War. By the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asqurru, M.P. 1923. 
(London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 8vo. x +304 pp. 25s. net.) 


Mr. Asquitn’s book willalways remain one of the chief authorities 
for British policy in the years preceding the great catastrophe. Its 
tone and temper are perfect. He never raises his voice. His criticisms 
of the Kaiser and other actors in the drama are expressed in moderate 
language, and he prefers sarcasm to denunciation. A few wild men like 
Count Reventlow still profess to believe that Great Britain built up 
a coalition with the deliberate intention to encircle and finally to fall 
upon Germany; but this legend is dying away as the passions of the 
struggle cool, and this volume should give it its quietus. 

ter the Boer War Great Britain entered the class of what Metter- 
nich described as satiated Powers. Her sole ambition, like that of 
Austria, was to keep what she had got. But this was only possible 
if she retained her supremacy at sea. It was the growth of the moe 
fleet and nothing else which led us to insure ourselves in the Franco- 
Russian firm. The efforts of Campbell-Bannerman and his successor 
to secure a reduction or arrest of naval armaments are once more 
authoritatively described in these pages. In the absence of response 
from Berlin we had no alternative but to prepare against a possible 
or probable danger. That these preparations were efficiently carried 
out no one can doubt who reads Mr. Asquith’s narrative and studies 
the debates and documents which are here printed for the first time. 
To the disciples of Lord Roberts he cogently replies that the adoption 
of compulsory service was politically impossible, and would have 
precipitated a German attack had Germany, as this school of thought 
maintained, already determined to strike. That the Central Powers 
alone were prepared for war in 1914, as we have so often been told, is 
nonsense. All the Great Powers except Italy (who had not yet 
recovered from her escapade in Tripoli) were ready. There is, however, 
no necessary connection between preparedness for war and warlike 
intentions, either in Great Britain, Germany or anywhere else. 

While Mr. Asquith is to be unreservedly congratulated on his 
demonstration of the pacific aims of British policy and of his con- 
scientious stewardship of the national defences, his excursions into the 
labyrinth of continental diplomacy seem to me less convincing. He 
never really grapples with the charge brought against Sir Edward 
Grey, not by malicious foreigners but by some of his own colleagues and 
by many of his old followers, that he involved us more deeply than was 
wise or necessary in the quarrels and ambitions of France and Russia, 
both of whom were very far from being satiated Powers. He is so 
accustomed to watching events through the spectacles of the Triple 
Entente that he blames han action in Morocco without appearing 
to realise that it was in large measure the result of French provocation. 
He denounces the anti-Serb policy of Austria in the last years of peace 
without a word of censure for the anti-Austrian intrigues of Belgrad, 
encouraged as they were by influential circles at Petrograd. He 
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mentions the complicity of Germany, but not of Italy, in the 
annexation of Bosnia. 

The picture of the July days of 1914 suffers in the same way from 
over-simplification. When he describes and applauds Sir Edward 
Grey’s heroic efforts to keep the peace he is on safe ground; but his 
emails of the diplomacy of the German and Russian Governments 
seems to me inadequate. He appears to think that the former was 
bent on war and did practically nothing to prevent it, and that the 
latter was bent on peace and did everything possible to preserve it. 
I believe both these notions to be unfounded. That the main responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe lies on the Powers which launched the 
ultimatum to Serbia I have never doubted; but I have equally little 
doubt that Russia’s general mobilisation, despite warnings from London 
as well as Berlin as to its inevitable consequences, was a far graver and 
more disastrous event than these pages suggest. Kautzky’s book on 
the Kaiser, which Mr. Asquith has freely used, is quite uncritical. If 
he or any of his readers cares to know how the vast and intricate 
problem of responsibiiity appears to a distinguished German publicist 
who has mastered the whole mass of printed evidence, he should study 
Count Montgelas’ recent work, Leitfaden zur Kriegsschuldfrage. 

G. P. Goocn. 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923. By W. Atison Putuirs. 
‘ 1923. (London: Longmans. 8vo. ix-+327 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


ProFrEssoR ALISON Puiiiies, who is Lecky Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Dublin, has not brought an historical 
mind to the writing of this book: indeed, although in his Preface 
he claims to write history and not propaganda, he asserts, with truth, 
that anyone, who should succeed in keeping a detached mind amid 
the turmoil’ of revolution would be less than human. It is for that 
reason to be regretted that the first professedly historical essay on 
this subject should have been undertaken by one who was himself a 
participant, however passive, in the events with which he is dealing. 
The fact that Professor Phillips was allowed access for a short period 
to the files and records in the Chief Secretary’s Office in Dublin Castle 
adds a semblance of authority to his conclusions which the use he 
has made of those records hardly seems to justify. A confessedly 
very cursory and partial examination of official records has a tendency 
to obscure by over-emphasis of detail rather than to illuminate by 
elucidation of principle; and in fact the only unpublished documents 
which are quoted in the text are police reports, which necessarily 
deal with the external symptoms (which are patent to all) and not 
with the hidden causes of political disease. We do not know, and 
are not told, whether all the statements of fact to which, without 
quoted authority, Professor Phillips commits himself are supported 
by similar unpublished evidence; but there are some—for example, 
the statement, which has been widely noticed, that Mrs. Lindsay was 
torn to pieces by women—which are certainly contrary to the evidence 
adduced at the time, and for which therefore we should expect some 
authority to be quoted. 

Professor Phillips is a strong believer in the Union, and he does 
not attempt to conceal the strength of his belief. But if we examine 
the foundations of this belief, we find that it is based not on any 
admitted blessings which the Union has brought to either party, 
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but on the blessings which the Union ought to have brought to Ireland 
if only the Irish had been sensible people—that is, if only they had 
been like the English or Scots. “The union with Scotland,” he says, 
“had been far more fiercely resisted by the Scots in its inception than 
that with Ireland was resisted by the Irish; yet it has worked smoothly 
and well, and there is no serious movement for its repeal. Once 
passed, Scotland accepted it and soon found out how to use it for her 
own best advantage. . . . Had the Irish members, instead of holding 
together as a national group, thrown themselves into the common 
life of the United Kingdom, the effect of the Union might have been 
as happy as in the case of Scotland. Their refusal to do so destroyed 
this possibility.”” But the fact remains that the Irish members did 
refuse, and would have been repudiated by their own countrymen if 
they had not refused: and the historian must face facts as they are. 
It is both useless and misleading to suppose that the ideal is always 
the possible, and that Irish ways of thought will assimilate with 
English or Scottish if only the practical and material advantages of 
such assimilation are sufficiently clearly pointed out. England could 
never have solved her Irish problem as she solved her Scottish problem. 
Treland is essentially different in thought and sentiment from England. 

It is arguable, and probably true, that Ireland never was and 
never will be more prosperous and more content than under the 
Conservative despotism of the Balfours; for despotism it was. Under 
British rule, Ireland, tricked out with all the trappings of democracy, 
was no less a subject nation than was Finland, crowned with her 
gaudy constitution, under the Czars. Had there been no parties in 
British politics, or had a change of Government in London meant 
to-day, as it meant in the early days of the Union, merely the transfer 
of power from one oligarchy to another, the Irish question might have 
been solved. But with the birth of democracy in England, British 
rule in Ireland became impossible, and its ending was but a question 
of time. Professor Phillips is not blind to “the insistent practical 
question of how to rule an Empire through a democratic parliament 
under the party system”; nor can he conceal the tragic succession 
of blunders which the attempt to solve the question involved. That 
the birth of the Free State has written one further chapter of blood 
and destruction into Ireland’s history, and has brought bitter sorrow 
and loss to many whose only crime has been loyalty, should not blind 
the historian to the truth that the mere existence of the British rule, 
with its successive phases of repression and conciliation, dictated not 
by the needs or circumstances of Ireland but by the results of the last 
general election in England, had made murder and destruction—and 
that not by Irishmen alone—endemic in Ireland. There are easier, 
and far more effective, remedies for the wrongs and sufferings of the 
loyalists than to tear up the Treaty, which, as Professor Phillips admits, 
has brought with it the dawn of a new hope in Ireland. ‘“‘ Whatever 
bitter popular passions,” he writes of the early days of the new dis- 
pensation, “continued to rage beneath the surface, with violent 
eruptions from time to time, the correct attitude of the Northern 
Government towards the Catholic minority and that of the Southern 
Government towards the Protestant minority, gave promise of a time 
when what was noblest in the ideals of Wolfe Tone would be realised 
—when in Ireland there would be no longer Protestants and Catholics, 
but only Irishmen. When that day comes the problem presented by 
the Partition will be half solved. It is not the only problem hard to 
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solve that lies before the country. Yet, now that the worst rage of 
civil strife has at last subsided, it may be hoped that, under the free 
institutions so long desired, there may grow up in the Irish people a 
new sense of the value of law and order, a new capacity for sustained 
effort in the commonplace routine duties of life, and a more chastened 
patriotism—which, indeed, implies the rest. Thus in time may 
Ireland be healed of her grievous wounds and recover the prosperity 
which she ultimately enjoyed under the Union.” 

Professor Phillips, on the very threshold of revelation, has turned 
back to his conception of material prosperity as the sole criterion of 
political well-being : but if to the old material prosperity, the return 
of which he foresees, is added the new spiritual freedom, the new 
fellowship with England within the Empire, which spring from the 
Treaty, are we still to look back to the Union with longing regret ? 


Handbook of ‘e Ulster Question. Issued by the North-Eastern 
Boundary Bureau. 1923. (Dublin: Published by the Stationery 
Office. 8vo. Pp. vii + 164 and two Maps. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a useful summary of information concerning the whole 
Ulster question, written from the point of view of the Irish Free State. 
The essence of the whole will be found in the statement that : 


“Even if the homogeneity of the greater portion of the four counties was 
established, it could not be held to justify a breach of the obvious national unity 
of Ireland, for there is a limit to the privileges which can be extended to national 
minorities. An examination of the elements which go to the making of a nation 
has shown us that uniformity of race, religion, character and ideals is found in 
no modern nution whatsoever. Therefore, in arguing that there are two nations 
in Ireland because North-East Ulster possesses this uniformity, the supporters 
of this theory merely convict themselves of ignorance of the meaning of the 


national idea. A nation is the reconciliation of differences, not the assertion of 
uniformity.” -' 


Even those who differ from this conclusion will find the book a useful 
one, containing as it does a brief historical epitome, full statistical 
tables with economic and geographic information, and several useful 
maps. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1923-4. Fourth year of 
Issue. 1923. (London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8vo. Pp. vi+ 264. 16s. net.) 


THE new volume of the British Year Book of International Law 
maintains the high level to whick we have already become accustomed. 
It starts with a carefully reasoned article by Mr. Philip Baker on “‘ The 
Doctrine of Legal Equality of States’ in which, basing his argument 
on the historical evolution during the nineteenth century, he challenges 
the theoretical doctrine as maintained by most writers on international 
law, that full equality is an essential quality of all States, however small, 
and uses this to justify the predominant position given to the Great 
Powers in the Covenant of the League of Nations. The matter is one 
which, as recent events show, is of great practical importance, and it is 
not to be expected that his contentions will be generally accepted. 

Naturally enough, a large number of the articles deal with problems 
which have arisen out of the Peace settlement, as, for instance, 

‘Domicile as a Test of Enemy Character,” and ‘The Mandate over 
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Nauru Island.’ Mr. Ifor Evans gives a full account of the arrange- 
ments made for the protection of minorities; he rightly lays stress on 
the point that the fact of these treaties is not a reason for regarding 
those who have accepted them as half-sovereign States, nor as being 
placed under the tutelage of the League. Mr. McNair discusses the 
national character and status of corporations, a point which has 
created much difficulty both during the war and at the Peace Conference. 
Sir Cecil Hurst contributes an interesting discussion on the curious 
question of the ownership of the bed of the sea, in which he discrimi- 
nates between the exclusive ownership of a portion of the bed of the 
sea and the wealth which it produces in the form of pearl oysters, 
sponges, etc., and the universal right of navigation on the open sea or 
the common right of the public to fish in the high seas. The point 
seems a new one. 

The volume ends with notes on recent cases and a useful biblio- 
graphy, as well as a carefully compiled summary of events. The 
whole volume is helpful to those who are trying to get some under- 
standing of the numerous difficulties left by the war, and is a welcome 
antidote to purely partisan controversies, of which we have had so 
many and which are often so misleading. 


The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, 1914-1918. By Rear-Admiral 
M. W. W. P. Consett, C.M.G. 1923. (London: Williams and 
Norgate. 8vo. xxiv + 344 pp. 15s. net.) 


ApmrrAL Consett held during the War the post of naval attaché 
in the Scandinavian countries. He speaks, therefore, with unques- 
tionable authority on the extent to which these neutral countries 
served as conduit pipes for the supply of Germany, and in utilising 
information acquired in his official capacity for the purpose of criticis- 
ing the Government which he served, he follows a precedent so well 
established in recent years that this need not disturb us here. So 
far as his facts and figures are concerned, he appears to prove indis- 
putably that the measures adopted for preventing the leakage of 
commodities through these neutral channels into enemy territory 
failed substantially in their object, particularly during the earlier 
years of the war. 

When, as the author records, Germany was offering about £90 
for a barrel of oil worth but £7 in Denmark, it would, indeed, be 
astonishing if the leak had been stopped, though we may remark in 
passing that such a disparity of value seems in itself to disprove 
that the transference of supplies was quite so easy a matter as Admiral 
Consett would have us believe. When, too, “ the Danish Government 
was powerless even to retain sufficient supplies in the country for 
domestic consumption,” it is obvious that the most elaborate and 
stringent system of rationing the neutral down to the bare limits 
of his internal demand must have been inadequate to prevent the 
supply of Germany. That the facts were, therefore, broadly as Admiral 
Consett states them, may be conceded without cccasioning any 
surprise. 

But in the application of his facts to his main argument the 
Admiral seems to us to be on far less certain ground. His contention, 
stated in so many words at the outset, is that by the leakage indicated 
“the war was prolonged far beyond the limits of, necessity.” A 
more stringent policy than that pursued, he urges, was not only 
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desirable but practicable, and would have had the effect of materially 
shortening the war. Many readers will probably feel that, in arguing 
thus, the author is inclined to attach undue importance to the task 
with which he was specially concerned, and to lose sight of other 
factors which were bound to influence those responsible for the 
national policy. Under the conditions of modern warfare the man 
on the spot, particularly if confronted with difficulties in his own 
particular sector, must often be the last man in the world accurately 
to appreciate the situation as a whole. Admiral Consett, though he 
makes some reference to the correspondence with America on the 
subject of the blockade, is naturally concerned mainly with the 
position in the countries to which he was accredited. “To Sweden’s 
threat to join Germany,” he says, “the proper reply was ‘join.’ To 
Germany’s threat to invade Denmark the proper reply was ‘ invade.’ ” 
Possibly; but were such threats, we wonder, the leading factors in 
determining the policy which we pursued? After all, the changed 
conditions of modern warfare led the belligerents on both sides to 
restrict in a hitherto quite unprecedented manner the rights of 
neutrals as formerly understood, and there was not only the neutral 
consignee, but the neutral exporter to be considered. It is possible 
that the effects of such still more drastic action as Admiral Consett 
advocates might have achieved results less satisfactory than he 
imagines. 

Readers who are inclined to think too hardly of neutral trickery 
might remember that there was sometimes another side to the picture, 
which the use of the comprehensive term “ Scandinavia,” extended 
by the author to embrace even Holland, is calculated to obscure. On 
the nitrates of Norway the French, we are told, at one time depended 
for 90 per cent. of their ammunition, and the service of the Norwegian 
shipping, in face of the submarine peril, is a matter always to be 
remembered with gratitude. While Sweden, as Admiral Consett says, 
was pro-German politically, and Denmark feared, though she hated, 
Germany, “‘ Norway was our best friend . . . about 70 per cent. of 
the Norwegian and the whole of the fishing community being pro- 
British.” These distinctions it is well to bear in mind. 


Towards International Justice. By F. N. Keen, LL.B. 1923. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8yo. 249 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book consists of a series of articles written between February 
1915 and February 1923 dealing with the problem of international 
organisation. The dates in themselves will be sufficient to show that 
they must necessarily differ greatly in character. The first was written 
at a time when Mr. Keen with a few other friends, as Mr. Gilbert 
Murray tells us in the preface, formed a small group which devoted 
itself to thinking out in consultation “the possible organisation of 
ulterior peace.” It was before the numerous schemes for a League 
of Nations had been concocted; Mr. Keen and his friends had, there- 
fore, to do the work from the beginning. The scheme which he 
proposed was a very ambitious one, including among other things a 
quasi-legislative assembly, which was to consist of representatives 
from all civilised States. The later articles are naturally enough 
concerned with a description and criticism of the actual League of 
Nations which emerged from the Paris Conference. The criticism, 
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of course, notes the points in which the League of Nations falls short 
of Mr. Keen’s original conception. 

(3 All the numerous articles are well and clearly written. The 
author is a man who shows the benefit of a legal training; he writes 
concisely and knows exactly what he wants to say. On the other 
hand the book strikes us as being singularly aloof from the actual 
facts of the world as it is; it shows no personal knowledge of inter- 
national affairs and throughout the whole of it there is practically 
no reference to the nature of the practical difficulties which stand 
between him and the attainment of his idea. This is true even with 
regard to the actual working of the League of Nations itself. He 
notes, indeed, the advantages which have come from the establishment 
of the permanent secretariat, but, as compared with similar books, 
there is a curious absence of observation and criticism of the way in 
which the League does its work. For instance, he postulates for his 
League the supremacy of justice, “universal, impartial, fearless, 
unfailing and inevitable”’; we find no reference to that remarkable 
quality of the League in action, which is exercising so many minds, 
namely the tendency in regard to any dispute to aim at conciliation 
and compromise rather than absolute justice. And yet from his 
point of view this is surely essential. He rightly says that “ the 
main thing is to make the League universal in its operation’; he 
notes with regret that the present League is not universal, but this 
does not lead him on to any consideration of the real difficulties in 
establishing universality. He tells us :—- 


‘“* Probably what is most needed for hastening the entry of Germany, Russia 
and the United States of America, is a very eager and persistent activity on the 


pm the governments of the existing states of the League in seeking to bring 
it about.” 


This is one of those obvious statements which do not really help us. 


Science and Civilisation. Edited by F. 8. Marvin. (The Unity 


Series, VI.) 1923. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 350 
pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE Unity Series of essays arranged and edited by F. 8. Marvin, 
product of an annual summer school at Woodbrooke, has reached its 
sixth volume in a book on Science and Civilisation. Professor Myres, 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Mr. Charles Singer, Mr. Julian Huxley 
and others trace the development of scientific thought and invention 
from prehistoric times to the present day. The general aim of the 
volume, in the editor’s words, is to treat science as “ one of the leading 
threads which have tended progressively to bind humanity together 
in historic times.” From this point of view the individual essays are 
unexceptionable, although their total effect is somewhat patchy; 
but they do noé offer much of interest or of criticism falling within 
the scope of this Journal. The student of international politics will 
turn rather to the concluding chapter on “‘ Science and Human Affairs,” 
in which Mr. Marvin attempts to meet the criticism, which will have 
occurred to most readers, of his description of science as a “ thread 
tending progressively to bind humanity together.” 

Mr. Marvin, as against Dean Inge and other prophets of our time, 
is a firm believer in progress. He bases his belief “ on the nature of 
man and the broad known facts of history.” If the present looks 
unpromising, “‘ the sadness of to-day and yesterday is but a trough 
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between great advancing waves”; and if, in 1918 and 1919, “the 
facts surpassed the competence of the best brains which tried to 
cope with them” (which some of these brains, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whose advice was disregarded, would deny), it is because, 
in spite of the development of the human brain since prehistoric 
times, we have not yet developed the “ spiritual organ, not located 
in any one cranium,” which ‘“‘ must grapple with the problems of the 
future.” This organ “will be the co-operative working of many 
minds.” ‘‘ Such co-operation,” he continues, “has been crowned 
recently in the newly-formed Committee of the League of Nations for 
Intellectual Work.”’ Useful as that Committee has been in its various 
inquiries, Mr. Marvin would probably alter his opinion as to its pioneer- 
ing spiritual quality if he had read the report of its past work and 
projected programme. 

This illustration is a typical example of a certain want of per- 
spective and proportion which somewhat vitiates Mr. Marvin’s optim- 
istic argument. Mr. Marvin sees the history of mankind as a definite 
and, broadly speaking, uninterrupted progress towards a goal of 
perfection—a perfection envisaged as both material and spiritual. 
To use his own expression, mankind is climbing an Everest and it 
cannot do so without a conviction of its possibility and a hopeful 
determination to do it. This hopefulness is reinforced by every 
favourable incident on the road, such as the formation of a Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation at Geneva. Students of inter- 
national politics will, perhaps, be both more sceptical and more con- 
fident than Mr. Marvin—more sceptical as regards the relation between 
the achieved results of international co-operation in our own little 
day and the general movement of our planet or our universe, and 
more confident in the capacity of individual students of human affairs 
to make an independent synthesis of the world we live in, even without 
the aid of the new co-operative organ which Mr. Marvin tells us that 
science has in store for us. In other words, the Unity Series, in spite 
of the admirable individual efforts of its contributors, has not yet 
effected a satisfactory adjustment between sociological theory and 
modern history, or between the determinism of science and the 
freedom of each and every individual, in our own and every society, 
to make or mar his soul's career. A. E. ZIMMERN. 





History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Goocu, D.Litt. 
1923. (London: Cassell & Co. 8vo. vi-+ 728 pp.) 


Mr. Goocn requires no introduction to members of the Institute, 
and this work on the history of Europe from 1878 to the end of the 
war has already been generally recognised as the best available account 
of this very important period of history. We may add that it is not 
in the least superseded by the more recent publication by the Cambridge 
University Press of the third volume of their great History of British 
Foreign Policy. It is not necessary, and we do not intend, to give 
any detailed account of the contents of the book; it will be sufficient 
to say that Mr. Gooch has an unparalleled command of the authorities ; 
he writes clearly and simply, and we get, therefore, a narrative which 
can be used with full confidence in the accuracy and impartiality of 
his judgment. 

None the less there are two points of criticism which must be made. 
The first is that though the book professes to be a history of modern 
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Europe, it deals in reality with only one side of the history; it is 
almost completely confined to the history of diplomatic relations. 
We have in it nothing of the great internal movements in the different 
countries; there is no attempt to give any account of the growth of 
the Socialist and Communist movement; nor do we have any 
description of the abortive Russian Revolution after the Japanese 
var. Even from the limited point of view which he has taken, this is 
a serious defect, for ultimately these internal movements had a profound 
influence upon foreign relations. 

And this leads us to our second point. The book is, as he tells us, 
“planned as a continuation of Fyffe’s admirable History of Modern 
Europe, 1792-1878, the colours of which are as fresh to-day as when 
they were painted.” It is inevitable, therefore, that we should com- 
pare and contrast the two works. In many ways Mr. Gooch stands 
on @ higher level than Mr. Fyffe. He has a far wider knowledge, and 
in dealing with diplomatic negotiations his study is much more pro- 
found. On the other hand, his narrative has not those qualities 
which, as he himself recognises, give to Fyffe’s book its peculiar charm. 
It is worth while inquiring what is the reason of this. If we take up 
Fyffe’s account of events, such as the War of Greek Independence or 
the revolutions of 1848, we find a very vivid narrative of what occurred. 
On the whole Mr. Gooch adopts a different plan. There is a tendency 
to present to us the events not in their native simplicity, but at second 
hand. He is interested in them not for themselves but for their 
effect on international relations. In some cases, especially in the 
latter portions of the book, the events themselves almost completely 
disappear. The actual course, for instance, of the Balkan wars is 


dismissed in a single sentence; we get the dates of two or three of the 
more important battles, but the real action never appears. In conse- 
quence we get no living presentment and the reader is not brought 
into a position to have a sympathetic understanding of the passions 
and emotions of the time. The two books belong to quite different 
schools of historical work. Each is admirable in its own way. Mr. 
Fyffe was a master of one form of narrative, Mr. Gooch of another. 








NOTES OF MEETINGS. 


On Tuesday, October 16th, Mr. Walter B. Harris read the paper 
on “Tangier and Internationalisation” which is reproduced on 

. 233. 

- The discussion which followed was opened by Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen, who remarked that in the Entente Treaty of April 1904 
there was no reference to the exclusion of Tangier from the Spanish 
zone, it being the desire of the British Government that the coast- 
line opposite Gibraltar should be in the hands of Spain. The Franco- 
Spanish Treaty of October 1904, however, altered the position and 
led to the adoption of the international solution, which had grown 
out of the clause inserted in that treaty to the effect that Tangier 
should retain its special character as the seat of the diplomatic and 
consular bodies. If Spain should in the end decide to withdraw 
from the whole or part of her possessions in Morocco, her place would 
probably be taken by France, and a situation would then arise which 
was not contemplated in the Entente Treaty. 

Sir Basil Scott said that he considered Tangier as satisfactory a 
place to live in as many other places in the Mediterranean. He 
referred to the difficulties by which the Commission d’Hygiéne was 
handicapped, and expressed the hope that in the future Tangier’s 
sources of revenue would be freed from outside control and new 
sources would, be created. There would, however, probably be 
financial difficulties at first, and some assistance would be necessary 
before Tangier could pay its own way. 

Lord Edward Gleichen admitted that he was pessimistic on the 
subject of Tangier. He was afraid that the conditions which Mr. 
Harris had described would continue in the future, only on a larger 
and more dignified scale. The whole problem of Tangier’s future 
seemed to him almost insoluble. : 

’ Mr. O’Molony referred to the extraordinary difficulty of transit 
between Tangier and the French and Spanish Protectorates. In the 
neutral zone there were no roads, and a good deal of patrolling would 
be necessary to make trading possible. As for Tangier itself, its present 
chaotic plight could be best estimated by those who had visited the 
cities in French Morocco. Here, in an area of territory about as 
uncomfortable to reach as one could conceive, industry was making 
rapid strides, whereas Tangier, in full view of Europe, with every 
geographical feature to enhance it, still lay in the clutches of 
stagnation. 

Major-General Sir George Aston also joined in the discussion, 
and after Mr. Harris had briefly replied, Sir Valentine Chirol, the 
Chairman, said that the whole problem was one of great difficulty. 
There was a conflict of interests which could only be overcome by 
the exercise of good-will. An international form of Government was 


open to grave objections, but in this case it seemed the only alternative 
to dangerous conflicts. 
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On Tuesday, October 30th, the Hon. E. F. L. Wood addressed a 
meeting of the Institute on the subject of the Fourth Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who has taken a leading 
part in each of our annual discussions on the Assembly of the League, 
was in the Chair. 

After a graceful tribute to Lord Robert Cecil, who was prevented 
by illness from addressing the meeting, Mr. Wood said that he would 
confine himself mainly to the dispute between Italy and Greece. 
This was complicated by the dual character of the jurisdiction affected ; 
the League was bound to handle the question owing to the appeal 
lodged by Greece, while the Conference of Ambassadors were naturally 
seized of the matter, since the outrage at Janina was committed 
upon the persons of their servants or agents. A graver complication 
arose from Italy’s refusal to acknowledge the competence of the 
League, coupled with the fact that both parties accepted the juris- 
diction of the Conference of Ambassadors. Of the three alternatives 
open to the League in these circumstances, he submitted that it had 
chosen the right one. It could not ignore the question, after the 
appeal from Greece. On the other hand, to monopolise the question 
would have been a course of great danger, which would have exposed 
the League to the charge of going out of its way to make trouble in 
defence of its own prestige. The League did not exist to impose 
settlements, but to promote peace. The right course was, therefore, 
to watch, and contribute what was possible to the solution, and that 
was what the League had done. The draft which was sent in the 
form of a report of the proceedings of the League was in fact accepted 
in the main by the Conference of Ambassadors, with certain modifica- 
tions which were not for the better. 

Another complication arose out of the difference of atmosphere 
between Rome and Geneva, and also between Geneva and Paris. The 
decision of the Ambassadors would have been impossible at Geneva. 
It was sometimes said that the League had suffered two grave shocks, 
firstly from the refusal by Italy to admit its competence, and secondly 
from its own failure to protest against the Italian action at Corfu. But 
it must be remembered that Italy had been persuaded to subscribe to 
the declaration asserting that the League would be bound to interfere 
if the matter were not settled by arbitration or otherwise, while, with 
regard to the second point of criticism, it might be pointed out that 
Greece had neither raised the question of the bombardment of Corfu 
nor, indeed, desired it to be raised. There was, therefore, no ground 
for despondency. The League, as had been well said, had fought a 
great battle, suffered some losses, but won a victory. In the first place, 
peace had been secured; would this have been the case without the 
League of Nations? Secondly, there was a wide difference between 
Italy’s original demands and the final settlement. But of greater 
importance was the experience afforded to the world of the force of 
world public opinion. This had undoubtedly affected the attitude of 
France, and, with regard to Italy, it was doubtful whether Italy 
would act similarly on any future occasion. 

More than half the difficulties at Geneva were due to the unsettled 
problem of reparation, which was like a perverted magnet, deflecting 
the currents of European policy. The moral of the whole incident 
was that we should redouble rather than relax our energies to rally 
forces round the League. , 


Dr. Maxwell Garnett, in opening the discussion, gave his reasons 
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for believing that the Government of Yugo-Slavia, as well as that of 
Greece, was convinced that had the League not existed, Italy would 
have stayed in Corfu. There was a striking contrast between the 
action of the four Allied Great Powers when using the new machinery 
of the Council of the League and when using the older-fashioned 
machinery of the Ambassadors Conference; and it showed the latter 
in a most unfavourable light. 

Sir John Stavridi emphatically agreed that the League of Nations 
had succeeded, and that the withdrawal from Corfu was due to its 
action and existence. He condemned in strong terms the decision 
of the Conference of Ambassadors. 

Mr. Harold Goad put forward the Italian standpoint. Italy, he 
thought, never intended to remain in Corfu, which was so dominated 
that it could only be used with the consent of Greece. As to the 
refusal to submit to the League, Italians had said to him that the 
prejudging of the question by the British press made submission to 
the League impossible. The attempted Hellenisation of Albania had 
been, as Italians knew, devilish. Mussolini had not charged Greece 
with direct complicity in the outrage, but with tolerating a campaign 
of calumny which made her morally responsible. The Greek posts 
within earshot at the time of the murder had never interfered on 
hearing the firing. When it became clear that the Conference of 
Ambassadors would support Italy, Mussolini grew milder. The 
action of Mussolini, in the Italian view, made war impossible, by 
putting the responsibility for the next step on Greece. Italy was 
not hostile to the League, but believed it too much dominated by 
British influence, while it also objected to the interference of the 
new and. small nationalities who were members of the League. The 
signature of Liberia no more enhanced England’s than Bottomley’s 
would enhance a Rothschild’s. 

Sir Valentine Chirol said that Indian opinion as to the value of the 
League had been seriously prejudiced by General Smuts’ anti-Asiatic 
attitude. Further light was also desirable on a resolution of the 
League criticising the action of South Africa as a mandatory in the 
repression of the Bondelswarts ‘‘ rebellion.” 

Professor Pollard read the resolution referred to by the last 
speaker. In reply to Mr. Goad, he pointed out that an objection to 
the interference of new nationalities came strangely from a State 
whose independent and unified existence was of so recent an origin 
as is the case with Italy. Mussolini might or might not have intended 
his country to stay in Corfu, but the question why he went there 
_had not been answered. The speaker agreed with the criticism 
passed on the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. He thought 
the League, with all its imperfections, better than any alternative. 
The thing was worth doing if it prevented even a single serious war. 

Mrs. Lyttelton drew attention to the ingenuity of Lord Robert 
Cecil in quoting the precedent of England’s treatment of Japan in 
1865, in order to show the progress in public opinion on such questions 
in recent times. She attached great importance to the work which 
had been done in connection with international conventions on a 
variety of matters, which made nations think together on a number 
of subjects, small and big. 

Mr. Kevin O’Shiel, a delegate from the Irish Free State, gave an inter- 
esting summary of the impressions he had formed at Geneva. He 
went expecting little, but returned thinking the League a much bigger 
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thing than he had imagined. His mind had also been cleared of 
illusions, such as the dominant position of the Great Powers. He 
joined in the tribute to Lord Robert Cecil, and agreed with Professor 
Pollard that the League was the only alternative to war. 


The paper on “ The Influence of Oil on International Politics,” 
read by Admiral Sir Edmond Slade on November 6th, will be found 
on p. 251. Admiral Slade began by showing to the audience samples 
of crude petroleum and the products obtained from it, the amount of 
petroleum shown representing one ton, and the amount of each of 
the various products the quantity of that product yielded by a ton 
of crude petroleum. 

In opening the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
Major Ralph Glyn pointed out that as a result of the occupation of 
the Ruhr, German chemists had been investigating the possible use 
of brown coal deposits, which had hitherto been considered almost 
useless. Producer gas was now being obtained from these deposits. 
He believed this form of fuel could be used in many types of existing 
internal combustion engines and might show greater economy than 
even petrol or crude oil. The economic independence of this country 
was founded on coal, but our use of it was in the highest degree 
wasteful and involved both expense and inconvenience. We ought 
to modernise our fuel by conversion in retorts and by the study of 
poor coals and cannels from which producer gas might be obtained. 
In Egypt, during the War, fuel was procured by burning cotton 
stalks. It behoved us to see that the countries which did not com- 
mand oil supplies were not working out something which would be 
an improvement on oil, while we were neglecting our opportunity of 
using our home sources of fuel to the best advantage. 

Admiral Richmond emphasised the international] importance of 
the oil question. During the War, Great Britain’s possession of coal 
enabled her to bring pressure to bear on States which acted in a 
manner prejudicial to her interests. In the future we might find our- 
selves in the same position as those States for lack of free access to 
some source of power such as oil. The Government would therefore 
be acting in the interests of the nation, and not merely in those of 
commercial concerns, in trying to obtain control of oil supplies. 

Mr. McGregor Ross asked whether the lecturer had any information 
that he could give to show that the Government was fostering research 
with the object of rendering this country independent of oil supplies 
for power purposes. He understood that it was claimed for producer- 
gas plant that it could be adapted for use in lorry engines with an 
economy in operation equivalent to what would prevail in using petrol 
at 4d. a gallon. He wondered further whether any Government 
agency was investigating the possibility of an engine which could 
use alcohol, the possible production of which was almost unlimited. 
From an acre of maize, for instance, eighty gallons of alcohol could 
be produced twice a year, over enormous areas in the tropics. 

Mr. A. Watts remarked that in spite of the extension of the pacific 
principles for which the League of Nations stood, the facts about 
oil went to prove that mankind was faced with an economic 
warfare from which at present there seemed no way of escape. Appeal 
had been made to the principle of the “open door” in connection 
with the question of Mosul, which seemed to him at the moment the 
test point in regard to politics and oil. He asked whether the resources 
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of the Mosul oil-field were definitely known beyond geological surmise, 
and whether there was any opinion as to the potentiality of the Mosul 
question as a disturbing factor in international relationships. 

Mr. Herbert Brookes referred to the production of fuel oil from 
shale in Australia. The possibility of Australia being cut off from 
the rest of the world in case of war had to be considered; and the 
question was whether the Government’ was justified, in view of this 
possibility, in spending money in producing oil by an ae 
method. The Australian Government had joined the Anglo-Persian 
Corporation, and he thought that their interests would have to be 
considered in the event of the British Government wishing to withdraw 
from that Corporation. 

Admiral Sir Edmond Slade, in reply, said that the deposits of brown 
coal in Silesia had been known and used for many years, but research 
had no doubt been stimulated by the occupation of the Ruhr. Great 
Britain possessed large quantities of cannel, some brown coal, lignite 
and certain kinds of ironstone, all of which if retorted gave crude oil, 
and research was proceeding as to the best methods of utilising them. 
He agreed that the prospects with regard to producer gas were quite 
good. Ithad been tried in lorries with fair success, but it was at present 
still in the experimental stage. The refuse of cotton and maize fields 
had undoubtedly been utilised during the war to produce power for 
irrigation purposes with great success. This method also was the 
subject of research. The Fuel Research Committee was, he believed, 
going into the whole question of the production of substitutes for 
petroleum; such substitutes might be essential in case of any check 
on the free incoming of supplies of petroleum. He did not, however, 
think that there would be any more competition between oil produced 
by the retorting of coal and petroleum than there was between gas 
and electricity. 

With regard to the question of alcohol, Admiral Slade said that 
mixed with certain other substances it formed a very good fuel, and 
the raw material was practically inexhaustible. In time an engine 
would no doubt be found which would prove satisfactory for use 
with alcohol. 

With regard to the Mosul oil-field, he emphasised the fact that 
there could be no certainty as to the presence of oil until drilling had 
started. All that could be said at present was that the prospects 
seemed good. 

Referring to the development of shale oil in Australia, Admiral 
Slade said that the Australian deposits were some of the richest in 
the world and were likely to give better results than those in Scotland. 
Crude oil from shale was more costly to produce than petroleum, 
but when the vital supplies of a country were in question, cost could 
not be considered. So long as the British Empire held together, 
however, there would be no need for Australia to fear that her supplies 
would be cut off. 

Sir Percy Cox, the Chairman, observed that the discussion had 
been concerned more with the technical and economic aspects of the 
oil problem than with the primary theme of Sir Edmond Slade’s paper 
—the influence of oil on international politics. He thought that the 
reason for this digression obviously was that in the minds of those 
present it was beyond question that at the present epoch oil did 
exercise a very potent influence in international politics. His own 


experience certainly made him personally of that opinion. He had 
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remarked of late years, especially since the Armistice, increasing 
keenness and international rivalry in matters connected with oil, 
and in many parts of the world individuals or parties had been moving 
about ostensibly on simple travel bent, but in fact pursuing unob- 
trusively the quest for signs of oil. He thought that the discussion 
had also made clear how urgent it was for every Government in the 
case of any vital commodity—it might be oil to-day or producer gas 
to-morrow—to develop to the utmost those sources of supply upon 
which it could rely in all circumstances. 


Tnbrary. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts to 
the Library: Mr. G. B. Beak, Mr. H. Hale Bellot, Mr. Alex Devine, 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Mr. C. P. D. Kains-Jackson, 
Mrs. Swanwick, Mr. B. C. Waller, the Anglo-Hellenic League, and 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced. by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. As has been explained, the Report 
can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as con- 
fidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


Binding of Volume I of “ Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly 
Review.” 


We have been asked by the Managers of “Foreign Affairs” to 
announce that they have made arrangements for the Binding of 
Volume 1 of that review in two parts, at the price of $2-40, which 
represents no more than the actual cost to the management. They 
are also prepared to fill orders for single back numbers. Copies 
intended for binding should be securely packed and addressed to 
“ Foreign Affairs,’ 25 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. The 
name and address of the sender should appear on the wrapper. 


Binding of the Journal of the Institute. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons 
for the binding of the Journal. Volumes I and Il will be bound 
together. The cost will be 7s. 6d. 
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Members wishing to have the volumes bound should send them 
direct to Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons, Ltd., the Chaucer Press, Bungay, 
Suffolk, where they will be bound and returned. Payment should 
be made to the Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


Owing to the General Election, the Executive Committee has 


been obliged to postpone the meetings arranged for November 20th, 
December 4th and December 18th. 


The meetings of the Spring Session will be held on the following 
Tuesdays at 8.15 p.m. at Malet Street, unless otherwise stated : 
January 8th and 22nd, February 5th and 19th, March 4th and 18th 
and April lst. Discussions are being arranged on the present ‘con- 
ditions in Russia, Poland, the foreign policy of the Fascisti, the Draft 
Treaties of Mutual Assistance, the diplomacy of the Vatican, the 
Balkans, and Czecho-Slovakia. 


Near East Group. 


. A meeting of the Near East Group will be held on Tuesday, 
December 11, 1923, at 8.15 p.m., at the Institute, Malet Street. 
Further meetings will be announced later. 





